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A reproduction 
of the original 
tron Chest used 
by Thomas Guy, 
which still 
stands in the 
Boardroom of 


the Hospital., 













A bird’s-eve view of 
Guy's Hospital which 


stands on 8 acres Gq 1 \S 
adjacent to London ES 
Bridge. £ é C 

ea evap s For years Guy’s Hospital has given “ with both hands” to the 
thousands of in-patients and out-patients who needed their 
help. But, during the last few years, Guy’s has been receiving 
with only one hand. To-day, its treasure chest is empty... . 


On the future of this great Hospital depends the future of 
countless men, women and children. And the future of Guy’s 
depends on you. Will you help to replenish the empty treasure 
chest of the “ City of Healing” ... now? Even though your 
donation is not large it will help to rebuild or extend portions 
of the Hospital necessary to heal some broken body .. . to give 
new hope and health to someone less fortunate than yourself. 
Please send your donation to THE LORD NUFFIELD, 


c 5 0 0 0 0 0 Treasurer, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1 
v 


Guy’s meets the ever-increasing calls 
made upon it only with the greatest 
difficulty. The existing accommodation 
is entirely inadequate for present 
needs. The Surgical Block, the Dis- 
pensary and the Children’s Ward have 
long been out of date. The Nurses’ 
Home needs enlarging. The medical 
staff is handicapped in having to 
function in the restricted space of 
these old buildings created in accord- 
ance with ideas of centuries ago. Yet 
Guy’s Treasure Chest is empty. If 
Healing” is to go on, £500,000 must | oO & ] j T A L 
be raised at once. 
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A CITY OF HEALING .. WITH AN EMPTY TREASURE CHEST 
CSOSA EEN SN, IT: 
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A legacy of £500 


would produce sufficient interest to cover, with local 
gifts, the cost of caring for twenty-five lepers in the 


Hospital in East Central Africa. 


Will you help by subscription, donation or legacy to 
provide the income for this purpose, and thus help to 


alleviate the terrible sufferings of the stricken lepers? 


Sere sete» 
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Lepers, Kidugalo, East Central Africa, 


Contributions may be addressed to CHARLES 
HOBDAY, Esa., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 
7a Basinghall Street, London, BAC. 2, 


Bln (fygociaLen._ aid of 
onAVIAN Missions 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
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“T am sorry ” 


she said diffidently to the conductor as she handed 
him half-a-crown, “I have no coppers. A penny 
ticket, please.” 

“ That’s all right, 
Miss, don’t worry, 
You'll have twenty. 
nine pennies in a 
minute.” So she 
had her load of 
coppers. Whatever 
was she to do with 
them? 


We hope she 
changed __twenty- 
four into stamps 
and sent 2/- to us. 
A florin pays for 
twelve hours’ happi- 
ness for a poor 
East End child. We plan to give 17,000 a day by the 


sea or in the country this summer. 





CHANGE, 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


ast End 


MISSION 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E. |}. 


“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application, Full 
of fascinating articles and pictures of East 


End Life. 





ALF, SARAH ani 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 









































|TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perfect 

with Cheese.. 
Perfect 

with Butter... 
..with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 


BY 


CARR'S 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 


X 





































































EALISE 


that many who live in the slums 
have never seen the sea and the 
golden sands? 





To share with them your suminer 
happiness would be a kindly act. 
Two weeks of relaxation and 
healing beside the magic of the 
sea would become a reality for 
a hard-working mother and 3 
children by your gift of £5. 

Please send a gift for the Fresh Air 
Fund to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55, Bryanston Street, London, es 


FRESH AIR HOMES 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


EPORTS from Spain continue to be confused and 
chaotic, but it is possible to see roughly the distri- 
bution of forces. The Army is with the rebels; the 
Navy and Civil Guard loyal; the Air Force divided. 
The Government holds the East Coast, and in the 
South retains Malaga. In the North, the rebels are 
strong, especially in reactionary Navarre, but have had 
to surrender San Sebastian. During the last week 
the Government’s greatest success has been in opening 
communications between Madrid and the port of Valencia, 
«sential to its food supplies, and in stemming the rebels’ 
alvance in the mountains north of Madrid. At the 
moment, the issue of the war hangs upon the success 
of the Government’s attack upon the rebel strongholds 
in Saragossa, Seville, Cordoba, and in the mountains 
between Madrid and their headquarters at Burgos. 
The rebels have no striking successes to show, but they 
are still in complete control of Morocco, on which they 
«an draw for troops, if they can transport them across 
the Straits. General Franco is at Tetuan in Morocco, 
but reported to be moving to Seville, where General 
Queipo de Llama is being bitterly attacked. General 
Mola is at Burgos. The war threatens to become one 
(attrition, and even a decisive victory will not put an 
tad to the terrible suffering for which General Franco 
ist be held responsible; for the civil war will be 
F‘ontinved in the terror which is likely to follow it, 
Whatever its issue. 
* * * * 

But General Franco is not the only one who is anxious 
Spain from. Marxism, Freemasonry an all 
international Red influences ” at the cost of deluging 
tin blood. Political conditions in Europe make it 
bossible to represent. the struggle in Spain as an issue 
between and Fascism; the sympathies, 
bthap: indeed the: active ‘help, of Germany and Italy 


to * save 


democracy 


are with the rebels, of France and Russia with the 
Government. Each bloc accuses the other of illegitimate 
intervention in the affairs of a foreign country. Our 
own Government is endeavouring to observe a scrupulous 
neutrality, and the charge that it has been improperly 
refusing Spanish Government ships access to oil-supplies 
appears to lack substance. Behind the emotional 
sympathies of the Great Powers are very practical military 
considerations; for in the event of a Mediterranean 
conflict, the sympathies of the Spanish Government 
might be of decisive importance to the combatants. 
And, in its European aspect, one of the dangerous 
possibilities of the civil war is that it may provoke an 
international incident, at Tangier or elsewhere, which 
may add to the already numerous difficulties of the 


politic al situation. General Franco’s_ rebellion has 
paradoxically again made Spain a European Power. 
* * * x 
The King at Vimy 
The ceremony on Vimy Ridge on Sunday united 


three peoples, the British, the French and the Canadian, 
between two of which the third has long stood as an 
enduring link already, for French-speaking. Canadians 
from Quebec share eternal honour with their English- 
speaking comrades from other provinces in the great 
memorial erected on the ridge which the Canadian 
forces under Byng wrested from the Germans in 1917. 
The King’s speech, with its impressive close—* In the spirit 
of thankfulness for their example, of reverence for their 
devotion, and of pride in their comradeship I unveil 
this memorial to Canada’s dead ’’—was worthy even of 
so great an occasion. In suggesting that it would suffer 
nothing by comparison with Pericles’ funeral oration 
Sir John Marriott is claiming far more for it than King 
Edward would dream of doing. He was delivering 
neither a Periclean oration nor a Gettysburg speech, 
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Those great utterances had their individual qualities, 
and so had this. It is enough to say of each of them that 
it met the need of the occasion to the full. The King, 
in showing himself so simple, so human and so moving 
where it would have been so easy to be merely con- 
ventional, planted his words deep in the hearts not only 
of the thousands of Canadians gathered round the 
memorial he was dedicating on what is now for ever 
Canadian soil, but also of the millions of English-speaking 
listeners throughout the Empire. 
* * + * 
Towards a Locarno Conference 
It appears likely that Germany and Italy will both 
accept the invitation issued by Britain, France and 
Belgium last week to a new conference of the Locarno 
Powers, but what conditions they will impose, where 
and when the conference will meet, and what it will 
discuss, are all so far matters of complete uncertainty. 
There are disturbing signs that both countries may 
attempt to drive bargains over their co-operation in 
an endeavour to establish peace—the dictators think 
themselves in a_ position to dictate—though Signor 
Mussolini may possibly rest content with the removal 
of sanctions and with the cancellation of mutual 
guarantees between this country and various lesser 
Mediterranean Powers, announced by Mr. Eden on 
Monday. Germany seems inclined to stand out for 
complete recognition of her Rhineland coup and the 
limitation of the discussions to a Western Pact, though 
how the Franco-Soviet Pact can be kept out of the 
conversations is hard to see. It is suggested, moreover, 
that Herr Hitler and his Cabinet will be so busy in August 
over the Olympic Games, and in September over the 
Nazi Congress, and are so anxious to see light on the 
Spanish situation before they move, that it will be 
several weeks before even the preliminary negotiations 
take definite shape. 
* * * * 
Progress at Cairo 
The Anglo-Egyptian negotiations are progressing with 
a leisureliness which would be disturbing if there were 
not signs that real progress was being achieved. It is a 
considerable achievement to have got agreement on mili- 
tary questions, and though Mr. Eden sounded a warning 
on Monday against acceptance of unofficial versions 
of the content of the agreement there is no doubt 
that the Egyptians have been given satisfaction in their 
reasonable demand that British troops should not be 
quartered like an army of occupation in their capital. 
Of the four questions reserved under the 1922 proclama- 
tion, two, regarding the defence of Egypt and the pro- 
tection of British communications, have thus been 
settled ; one, regarding the abolition of the capitulations, 
requires the concurrence of a dozen other States; the 
fourth, the future of the Sudan, remains to be dealt 
with. That is a question of some delicacy. Considerations 
of prestige lead Egypt to stipulate that an Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium shall be made a reality, and her concern 
about the conservation of Nile water is genuine enough, 
though actually no ground for anxiety on that score 
exists. But the Sudan is prosperous and contented 
today and no fundamental change in the régime could 
be accepted. 
* * » * 
High Prices in France 
During recent weeks there has been much evidence 
of the high cost of living in France, for which M. Blum’s 
Government cannot be held responsible. Thus, in the 
prices officially quoted at the Halles Centrales, there 
have been, between June, 1935, and June, 19386, advances 
of 50 per cent. in the prices of essential foodstuffs. The 
problem will become more serious, however, owing to 
the increases in costs following the victory of the Popular 
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Front. Wage-rises of from 12 per cent. to 29 per 
; . ; Cent, 
and the introduction of the 40-hour week throw 8 heay, 
burden on industry ; but the immediate sufferers ap 7 
to be the small manufacturers and shopkeepers = 
have to pay more in wages and more for the goods the 
buy. The Government is already finding it Rete. 
to introduce stricter measures of _price-contyo] le 
some help must be offered to the small traders wh 
. . . ] 0 
are chiefly Radical, if they are not to become disillusioney 
with the Popular Front. The high cost of living shoys 
itself also in the decline in the tourist traffic jn Tecent 
years, but the Government’s efforts to overcome jt bya 
propaganda campaign cannot have much effect s0 Joy. 
as the franc remains overvalued. The financial positon 
is far from promising, for a deficit of 6,650,000,000 fran; 
for 1936 is anticipated. 
* * * * 
Labour in the U.S.A. 

Governor Landon’s speech of acceptance as Republic, 
candidate came rather late in the summer. As a cong. 
quence it marks the opening of the vacation rather thay 
that of the election contest. Politics are largely sy. 
pended until September, when the final two-month 
campaign will begin in bitter earnest. In the inter 
two movements will be of particular interest. 1), 
Coughlin-Townsend alliance of discontents is the fin, 
It cannot but be dangerous to Mr. Roosevelt, all th 
more so because, as is well known, the more unscrupulois 
of the reactionaries will be ready to give financial gi( 
to Father Coughlin and his associates in the hope of 
splitting the popular vote for the President. The 
second movement falls within the world of organise 
Labour. Mr. John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Worker, 
who has put himself at the head of an aggressive effort 
towards industrial unionism, is directly challenging th: 
autocracy of the American Federation of Labour, whic) 
controls the 4,000,000 members of the existing crt 
unions. It may be taken for granted that Mr. Lewis’ 
followers will have reached a considerable total before the 
November election, while there is a fierce conflict between 
the old and the new unionism, as well as_ between the 
latter and the great industrial corporations. But thes 
developments do not portend the making of a politic 
Labour Party. Organised Labour as a whole will be 
content to vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 

* * * * 
The By-election Index 

The results of the Balham and East Grinstead by- 
elections confirm what was said in these columm 
regarding the Derby result. A number of factors, both 
personal and general, secured Mr. Noel Baker his imprs: 
sive victory in the Midland constituency. _ It is clear nov 
that it could not be interpreted as evidence of ay 
nation-wide swing-over from the Government to the 
Opposition. It is true that at both Balham and Eat 
Grinstead—one a suburban residential, the other a rur, 
constituency—the Government vote fell heavily. Th 
was due, no doubt, to a very intelligible lack 0! 


enthusiasm for the Government’s recent record, and if 


part to the belief (which the event justified) that the 
Government candidate could be regarded as safe anyhov. 
What is much more important is that the Labour vot 
actually decreased in each case. Proportionately, ¢ 
course, it increased, but there are no signs at all, apit 
from Derby, of indignant voters flocking to the poll to drive 


a nail in the Government’s coffin when they get tht} 


chance. The reason is obvious. The Labour Pat 
in opposition has inspired no one with the desire to s* 


it in office. No one will kill Charles to make James kin f 
But the knowledge of that is not altogether good for 
the Government. Such a situation ought to give th 
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Another ‘ Queen Mary ° ‘ 

The decision that John Brown and Co., of Glasgow, who 
built the ‘Queen Mary,’ are to build the sister ship, was 
announced in the House of Commons on Monday. q he 
financial arrangements between the Cunard-W hite Star 
company and the Treasury will be made, as for the 
‘Queen Mary,’ under the provisions of the North Atlantic 
Shipping Act. The Queen Mary has still failed to win 
the Blue Riband, though this week she crossed from port 
to port in record time ; if she can ever be persuaded to 
make up her mind to try, she may any day beat the 
‘Normandie.’ But it is of much greater value that she 
has, on grounds of economy, justified the building of a 
second ship, which will give work to some 300,000 men 
in different parts of the country. It is calculated that to 
build the new ship on the Clyde, which has the special 
facilities and the valuable knowledge and experience 
gained in building the ‘Queen Mary,’ will be over 
£200,000 cheaper than building her elsewhere. 

* * ** * 
The Groups at Birmingham 

The meetings of Group Movement at Birmingham 
during last week-end, when an audience of 15,000, 
drawn not only from the city itself but from a wide 
district round, packed the Industrial Fair Building, 
provide further evidence that the Groups are playing 
a part that cannot be ignored in the religious life of 
this country as well as of certain others. The movement 
calls for sympathetic—which does not mean uncritical— 
study by everyone who realises what the unlimited 
potentialities of a real religious revival in a single country, 
much more in several countries, are, and there is evidence 
that it is getting it. It can be criticised on a dozen 
grounds, and by no means without justice; many of 
its defects can be traced to a lack of self-criticism, due 
largely to over-confident enthusiasm. But so far as it is 
altering lives, which it is, the least the Churches can 
say of it (and they might say much more) is that in this 
matter whoever is not against us is for us. It is a welcome 
sign that the Groups are applying themselves increasingly 
to such problems as unemployment and international 
peace. 

* * . * 
The Dental Danger 

Addressing the British Dental Association last Monday 
Sir George Newman described decay of the teeth as 
“one of the great diseases of modern times.’ As former 
chief medical officer of the Ministry of Health and 
Board of Education, he spoke authoritatively of the 
incompleteness of care under National Health Insurance 
andin schools: in 1934, he said, no fewer than 1,500,000 
school-children escaped inspection by the dentist, and 
of those found to require treatment only 63 per cent. 
received it. Sir George’s recommendations — include 
sounder feeding, daily cleaning, better supervision, 
and wider education. The first of these derives additional 
emphasis from the final report just published by the 
Medical Research Council’s Committee for the Investi- 
gation of Dental Disease. The Committee begin by 
remarking that the scourge seems as prevalent as it 
has ever been, though “there are more dental clinics, 
many more people brush their teeth, and much more 
dental treatment. is practised today than ever in the 
world before.” They end by proving statistically that 
a sufficiency of vitamin D (provided in cod-liver oil) 
will do much to prevent decay, especially if given while 
the teeth are still developing. The dental profession 
4 a whole, with its mind concentrated on cleanliness 
and repairs, has been slow to appreciate the importance 
of erroneous feeding ;_ but henceforward it will be hard 
for anyone to deny that preventable dietetic deficiencies 


- at least partly responsible for this almost universal 
isease, 
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The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: In the 


Foreign Affairs debate on Monday Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke of the disastrous quarrel of Gaul and Teuton. 
“If you go through the pages of history,” he said, “ I 
do not know where the balance lies. All I know is that 
it is a ledger of slaughter, of war, of rapacity on both 
sides.” It was finely said, and yet both he and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the two oldest and most distinguished 
Members of the House of Commons, devoted the greater 
part of their speeches to this arid subject. Sir Austen’s 
intervention was particularly inopportune when it was 
clear, even to the most inexperienced back-bencher, 
from the Foreign Secretary’s speech, that the Government 
were at the gravest pains to secure an atmosphere 
favourable to Herr Hitler’s acceptance of the Conference 
proposal. Sir Austen re-told the long miserable story 
of how attempt after attempt had been made to reach 
agreement with Germany, even going back to the abortive 
attempts of his father to come to terms with the Kaiser 
at the dawn of the century. It was all true, but the 
cheers that usually accompany Sir Austen’s solemn 
periods were very meagre, for there was a general feeling 
that this emphatically was not the time to say it. Mr. 
Lloyd George, while rebuking Sir Austen, tipped the 
balance even more roughly in favour of Germany than Sir 
Austen had tipped it in favour of France. He even 
went so far as to assert with regard to the invasion 
of the demilitarised zone that “ if Herr Hitler had allowed 
that to remain without protecting his country he would 
have been a traitor to the Fatherland.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Anthony Eden’s review of the international 
situation made a very favourable impression in the 
House. Though refusing to yield to the pressure of 
Mr. Lloyd George and to state what the Government 
proposals were with regard to the reform of the League 
he dealt with it sufficiently fully to indicate what was in 
the Government’s mind. His reference to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s now famous assertion in the last foreign affairs 
debate that the people of this country ‘“ whatever 
Government is in power will never go to war again for 
an Austrian quarrel,” was clearly deliberate and taken 
to indicate that the Government has no intention of 
disinteresting itself in the fate of Eastern Europe. That 
is particularly reassuring, since the general trend of 
opinion in the last few weeks among the rank and file 
of the Conservative Party has been to favour, so far 
as our foreign commitments, retirement behind the 
Maginot line and the defence of Holland, Belgium and 
France. 

* * * * , 

It is a pity that Mr. Eden, who has so rapidly improved 
as a speaker, should be so easily rattled by interruptions, 
On at least two occasions he was stung by some mildly 
offensive remark from the Opposition to weakly reminding 
them of the grave responsibilities of his position. Of 
course he has a desperately difficult task, but not even 
the Prime Minister, who is nearly thirty years older than 
Mr. Eden, is exempt from foolish and unmannerly 
criticism. It is the penalty of holding a great position, 

* * * * 

In the last few weeks the length of Members’ speeches 
has been even more protracted than usual. Miss Rathbone 
pointed out to the Prime Minister early in the week that 
in the debate on the Unemployment Regulations 30 
Members exceeded 30 minutes, 13 exceeded 45 minutes. 
The Speaker is able to limit speeches to some extent 
by applying sanctions to back-bench Members and 
refusing to call on them in an important debate if they 
have been long-winded on a previous occasion. But he 
cannot apply this discipline to Privy Councillors, and 
they are often the worst offenders, 
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undetermined. 


entente ; 


ambiguous 


good faith. 


ee 


THE SEARCH FOR A FOREIGN POLICY 


N the question whether the British Cabinet has 

shaped in its own mind any clear and con- 
structive foreign policy the Foreign Secretary’s 
speech in the House of Commons on Monday threw 
little light. It suggested indeed that the answer is 
in the negative. That does not in itself necessarily 
lay the Government open to all the condemnation 
with which Opposition speakers deluge it. Policies 
must at given moments be opportunist, in the sense 
of having to be modified rapidly according as external 
factors change. Today the most uncertain, and in 
some respects the most decisive, factor in European 
politics is the intentions of Germany. ‘Till Herr 
Hitler has disclosed his hand more clearly British 
policy must remain in certain important respects 
It will take one shape if Germany 
gives genuine proof of a desire for peace and dis- 


armament, another if there is reason to believe that 


a series of coups like the Rhineland occupation is in 
secret contemplation. It is sound and constructive 
policy to exert every endeavour to reach agreement 
with Germany and promote a Western European 
to that the Government is committed by 
its own declarations and by the communiqué issued 


after the conference between British, French and 
Belgian Ministers last week. 


It was a proper and 
necessary step to seek an clucidation of certain 
passages in Herr Hitler's speech of 
March 7th, and the unprecedented diseourtesy of the 


German Government in declining to reply to a 


diplomatic request couched in studiously courteous 


and unprovocative language has done more than 
anything to foment suspicions of Germany’s good 
faith and to hinder on this side the formulation of a 


policy based on the confident assumption of such 
So much it is necessary to say. 

The Government may claim further that it has 
been an active partner in negotiations by which an 


agreed revision of the régime of the Straits has been 
effected, and that its efforts for accord in certain 
other directions, particularly in Egypt, show some 
signs of bearing fruit. 
asks to know is whether the Government has any 
mind of its own on fundamental questions like a 
-collective security policy and the future of the 
League of Nations. 
conversations conceived of as an end in themselves, 
or as a first step towards a larger agreement to be 
negotiated within the framework of a League of 
Nations of which Germany is once more a member ? 
What changes in the Covenant of the League, or its 


But what the country rightly 


Are the projected Five-Power 


Has 


interpretation, does the Government favour ? 


it in these larger issues any assurance to give that 
will dissipate in part at least the profound mistrust 
its handling of the Abyssinian situation has inspired ? 
To some of these questions Mr. Eden has given 


partial answers. As to the so-called Locarno con- 


ference, the Foreign Secretary could do no more 
than express the hope that it would mcet, but that 
before then prolonged diplomatic preparation would 
be needed. 


That is not saying much, and Germany’s 


treatment of the British questionnaire inspires no 
great optimism regarding the outcome of the diplo- 


matic negotiations. But the conference is Necessary 
and the Government is right in taking every reascp, 
able step to secure first its assembly and second 
its success. 
But the Locarno conference is only an episod 
however important. A League of Nations policy 
unless it is to take the form of repudiation ay 
desertion, is something permanent. Mr. Eden 9 
least declares that there is to be no further repudig. 
tion and desertion than there has been, and th 
selection of himself, Lord Halifax and Mr. Maleoly 
MacDonald as the principal delegates to the coming 
Assembly lends some confirmation to his word. 
But what policy the British delegation is to put 
forward at Geneva we are not to know. In yp, 
Eden’s suggestion that an international conferene 
on such economic problems as equality of access ty 
raw materials may yet be convened there is a glean 
of hope, and the Forcign Secretary gave almost 
verbatim the pledge long demanded of him by the 
Opposition when he undertook that “ the armaments 
for which we are asking will never be used for a 
purpose inconsistent with the Covenant of the 
League or the Pact of Paris.” A great deal depends 
no doubt on how that pledge is interpreted. Is the 
League Council, or the British Government alone, 
to decide in a given case whether armed action is in 
fact consistent with the Covenant ? And is action 
under regional pacts, such as a new Locarno, to be 
regarded necessarily as action consistent with the 
Covenant ? These are questions which must be 
asked and answered, but in fact it is less important 
to know that British forces will not be used for 
aggressive ends—few people outside this country 
and none inside it can believe they would—than to 
know in what circumstances, if any, they would be 
used to defend international order, and whether the 
Government believes in the survival of a League of 
Nations to defend international order at all. 
According to the Foreign Secretary it does. But 
faced with the League’s recent failures—for which the 
Government itself must bear a heavy share of respons: 
bility—it is, like other Governments, considering the 
question of the reform of the Covenant. In regard 
to that it is an easy, but not a sufficient, answer to 
say that what is needed is not to reform the Covenant 
but to carry it out. In one sense that is true, and M. 
Eden himself gave it as his personal opinion that: 
“if every nation in Europe, and better still every nation 
in the world, would give an undertaking that it would 
carry out an undertaking to go to the help of any 
victim of aggression, not only by economic and financial 
sanctions but by military sanctions, our problem would, 
I believe, in a very considerable measure be resolved, 
more particularly if you could accompany that, as the 
authors of the Covenant intended you should accotl 
pany it under Article 8, by some limitation and reduction 
of armaments.” 
But the fact has to be faced not only that every nation 
in Europe declines to give an undertaking so far 
reaching, but that this country in particular would 
not give it. Mr. Lloyd George may or may not have 


been well advised in declaring in the House of Cont | 


mons that this country would not go to war again ove? 
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an Austrian quarrel, but there is little doubt that, 
ut in that form, what he said was true. One of the 
difficulties of the present situation is that as war 
becomes increasingly hideous democracies shrink the 
more from engaging in it, and dictators, who are ex 
hypothest ruthless, presume on their reluctance. 
Hence a Rhineland fait accompli and the like. In 
those circumstances the choice may seem to lie be- 
tween far-reaching obligations which will not be 
honoured, and undertakings so anodyne that any 
State can light-heartedly contract them. In fact, 
there is a middle course. Sanctions must remain, 
and it is significant that Mr. Eden definitely dis- 
sociated the Government from the nations and indi- 
viduals who are clamouring for their abolition. So 


far as economic sanctions go they must be universal 
and: effective ; .in the case of Abyssinia they were 
neither. Military sanctions are another matter. 
Few nations are ready to fight at the other end of the 
world even for a principle, and while any assurance 
(such as Signor Mussolini was virtually given) that 
military action will be abjured would be folly—and when 
dictatorships arm democracies must protect them- 
selves—binding undertakings to embark om it may 
have for the present to be limited to regional agree- 
ments on the Locarno model. If the policy the 
Government is evolving follows those lines it will 
commend itself to the country. But the country is 
given much less indication than it is entitled to 
whether that is the Government’s policy or not. 


THIS DEGENERATE AGE 


HERE is a certain monotony in the frequent 
attacks on the degeneracy of the age. Those 

who are not conscious of sin become somewhat 
imitated by having their vices enumerated; one 
day even an Oxford crew, easy-going though Oxford 
oarsmen are, will rebel against accusations of 
decadence. But the condemnations continue; on 
Monday, at the Royal Empire Society conference 
at Bristol, Professor Hearnshaw, of London Univer- 
sity, took up the attack. It is interesting to notice 
how many critics of the age are historians and pro- 
fessors; in a book lately published, called In the 
Shadow of Temerrew, Professor Huizinga, of Leyden, 
who is a historian of the greatest distinction, has 
made just the same charges as Professor Hearnshaw. 
The views of the professors are easily summarised. 
The age is on the decline ; morals are loose ; manners 
are bad; society is unstable; there is no respect 
for reason. . And, like other critics, Professor Hearn- 
shaw chooses among the artists examples with which 
to illustrate his case; his particular aversions are 
Bax, Stravinsky, Epstein, Joyce and the surréal- 
istes. A connoisseur of such modern indices expur- 
gatortt will miss in this list the name of D. H. Law- 
rence, Who ought no more to be omitted than a 
fast bowler from a Test team ; but Professor Hearn- 
shaw makes up for the omission by the vigour with 
Which he condemns those he has included. “ Bax 
and Stravinsky are positively and definitely ugly.” 
“Epstein is definitely obscene.” It is a_ little 
alarming to those who have enjoyed, innocently as 
they thought, Petruschka, and even Ulysses, to find 
their taste so professorially condemned ;_ but perhaps 
not to be conscious of vice is worse than vice itself, 
These examples, taken from the arts, may give a 
clue to the condemnations of the morality of the 
age. By Professor Hearnshaw’s standards, these 
artists are all bad, and all equally bad, because they 
reflect. contemporary conditions. It is inevitable 
that those who find modern conditions alarming, 
and novel, should find distasteful the works in which 
they are reflected; to them they must all be ugly. 
And to the professors of a certain school it is 


genuinely incomprehensible that anyone should 
find modern conditions natural. and acceptable, 


and even hope to make something more out of them 


than a mere return to the comfortable stability of 


before the War. The professors forget that today 
Europe is largely inhabited by people who have 
never known society to be anything but insecure, 
and uneasy; for such people the only acceptable 
modern works are those which their professor» 
and elders condemn. Yet for them, because there 
is no initial difficulty of understanding, it is possible 
to discriminate between modern artists, even though 


they all reflect the same conditions. They see as 
many differences between Bax and Stravinsky as 


the professors see between Dickens and Charles 
Kingsley. It is this inability to discriminate, it is the 
universality of their condemnation, which makes 
the attacks of the professors so unconvincing. 
But in their moral condemnations there is the same 
lack of discrimination. The professors would have 
us believe the age degenerate because it does not 
observe the moral standards of 1910. To them, all 
deviations from those standards, because deviations, 
are to be condemned. Now it is certainly true that 
those standards are no longer generally observed ; 
but there are so many differences, of goodness and 
badness, in the lack of observance, as there arc 
between the various painters who do not paint like 
Royal Academicians. Those who have been lucky 
or unlucky enough to live when Victorian morality 
has broken down, who find it natural that it should 
have broken down, can have no nostalgia for the day: 
of Victoria. Indeed, to have that morality restored 
would be intolerable. It would be possible only 
by restoring, by brute force if necessary, what Profes- 
sor Hearnshaw calls the vanished domination of the 
Victorian middle-class, whose morality it was. For 
those who have to live today it is possible only to 
discriminate, just as they may discriminate im the 
arts, between the various ways of deviating from that 
morality. Though all are deviations, not all need be 
degradations. Some indeed may be, or may have 
the germs of, a freer and humaner way of life. 
Professor Hearnshaw, for instance, deplores a lack 
of respect for fathers which, he says, would not 
have been possible in 1910; yet that lack of respect 
may be evidence of a happier relationship than 
the servility which, it seems to us now, fathers 
once demanded of their children. Equally there are 
those who deplore what is called the sexual freedom 
of the age; yet some forms of that freedom may give 
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greater prospects of human happiness and goodness 
than the tyranny of a rigid and conventional morality. 
To condemn all manifestations of that freedom is to 
ignore the distinction between considered conviction 
and mere indulgence. To test all things and choose 
what honestly seems to be good is perhaps the only 
means still left of exercising what may be called the 
moral taste. It need not be denied that, in the 


—— 
absence of a generally accepted morality, men ani 
women. may be faced with evils from Which 
before they were protected. It may be admit r 
that even in its best manifestations the mor] 
freedom of the age has its dangers. But we can ti 
say with Hodlderlin : 


Wo aber Gefahr ist 
Wiichst das Rettende auch, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. ORMSBY-GORE has got together a very able 
Commission to report on the situation in 
Palestine—distinctly more weighty than any of the 
various bodies that have already held inquest on that 
unhappy country. It might almost be described as an 
army of generals, for Earl Peel has been in the past chair- 
man of the Burma Round Table conference, Sir Horace 
Rumbold chairman of the League of Nations Commission 
that investigated the Greco-Bulgarian dispute in 1925, 
Sir Morris Carter chairman of the Commission on land 
problems in Kenya, Sir Harold Morris chairman of the 
National Wages Board for Railways for more than ten 
years. With Sir Laurie Hammond, formerly Governor 
of Assam, and Professor Coupland of Oxford, to complete 
the panel, the Commission should command universal 
confidence from the outset. The Arabs, in particular, 
in view of the total dissociation of all its members from 
Jewish connexions or influence, ought to realise that the 
fullest justice will be done to their case, and to realise 
that it is all to their interest to get the Commission work- 
ing as soon as possible by restoring the peace and order 
which must prevail before it can start for Palestine. 
* * * * 

“Tf all the young maidens learned typing and short- 
hand,” then, no doubt, there would not be the shortage 
of young maidens versed in typing and shorthand that 
appears to exist today. Of its existence I had some 
minor evidence myself a few months ago. Now I hear 
credible stories of the complete inability of schools where 
such accomplishments are taught to meet the demands 
made on them by would-be employers. One such 
establishment has, I am told, the astonishing number 
of 900 unfilled vacancies on its books. This refers in 
particular to juniors of 17 or 20 at salaries of 25s. to 35s. 
a week, but what the explanation is no one seems to 
know. Not altogether the lower birth-rate of the 
War years, for girls of 17 would have been born after 
the War. Partly, no doubt, it is due to the fact that 
during the depression years a contracted demand _pro- 
duced a contracted supply, and that there is a lag in the 
response to demands due to trade expansion. But 
even so the shortage seems surprising. I see that the 
Leeds clothing industry is suffering from the same 
lack of women workers. 

* * * * 

Last week-end produced almost as virulent an epidemic 
of conferences as Easter and Whitsuntide commonly 
evoke. And very erudite some of them are. Readers of 
The Spectator are of a high average of culture, but I 
should be surprised if one in ten of them (outside the 
ranks of avowed classical scholars) could divine the 
nature and purpose of the Speleological Society, whose 
deliberations were conducted at Buxton. (It consists in 
fact of students of caves and their contents.) The 
Society of Speech Therapists advertises its raison d’étre 
better, but it will be news to most people that at least one 
London hospital boasts a professional speech therapist. 
But the speech therapists, I am rather glad to find, are 
by no means agreed as to the kind of tongue their remedial 
care is to mould English into. Dialectic idiosyncrasies, 


I suppose, must be ironed out, though a Devonian’s q 
Yorkshireman’s’ betrayal of his origin always appeals t) 
me. But at any rate let the therapists leave Sc) 
English and Irish English alone. 

* * * * 


I transcribe without comment a notice posted in tly 
lounge of a Derbyshire hotel where I spent a night thi 
week : 

VISITORS WHO DESIRE MORE SEASONABLE WEATHER 


ARE INVITED TO ATTEND —— CHURCH NEXT SUNDAy, 
WHEN SPECIAL PRAYERS WILL BE OFFERED. 





Or rather, without comment other than this, that loc 
requirements in the matter of weather threaten to creat, 
a certain confusion. A week earlier I was in Sky. 
There plants were shrivelling for lack of moisture, stb 
stantial young streams were reduced to trickling brooks, 
and domestic water-supplies were being rationed. What 
it comes to, presumably, is ‘‘ Let me have whateva 
weather I happen to want wherever I happen to be” 
form of petition which tallies neither with accepted 
theological conceptions of prayer nor with my own. 
* * * * 


Mr. McKenna hit the bottle-party industry pretty 


hard at Bow Street on Monday, and a very good thing 
too. The proprictor of one establishment raided by the 
police was fined in all £200 and £80 costs, and other 


defendants had to pay another £40 between them. AF 


bottle-party can be legal if anyone who wants a bottle 
and its contents orders it individually during permittel 
hours. But this is a cumbrous business, and at many 
clubs the bottles are ordered in quantities by the estab 
lishment and resold to guests during hours which ar 
usually far from legal. That involves a_ risk that 
may be worth taking if only a moderate fine follows 
conviction, but when a club-proprietor gets muletel 
in penalties of £200 the game will hardly be thought 
worth the candle very long. 
* * * * 


Drink may be the quickest way out of Manchester, bil 





motorists who try that way out of London will rarely ge 
beyond Wormwood Scrubs. The trouble is that it s 
increasingly hard to find any other way, particularly 
westwards, where the congestion at Notting Hill and 
Hammersmith gets worse every week. For that reasol 
the programme of alterations and new  constructitl 
approved by the L.C.C. on Monday deserves a tumultuous 
welcome. When Notting Hill High Street is opened up, 
and the derelict Western Avenue extended to Edgwat 


Road at one end and beyond Uxbridge at the othe, | 
and Cromwell Road carried on across the railway fF 
Chiswick, then the way to the West will lie almost as opél 


as it did a century or two ago over Hounslow Heath. 
the changes have lagged badly behind the need. 
* * * * 


One Way of Putting It 


“For some years it has been said that the ranch way 

not showing a profit, and it was rumoured early this) 
e rs . . . . 7 

year that the King might give it to one of his brothers. ~~ 


News Chronicle. JANUS, 
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ITALY AFTER THE WAR: II. AN ECONOMIC INVALID 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


[This is the second of three articles on the situation in Italy written by a special commissioner 


of Tur SPECTATOR. 
F the Italian in the street enjoyed illusions on the 
moral aspect of the Abyssinian war he seems to 
have received no less mis-guidance as to the economic 
aspects of it and of the sanctions. The moral illusion 
will remain a matter of opinion on which, fortified by 
political and military success, he is unlikely to be con- 
verted. His economic beliefs, on the other hand, will 
be tested by time and the event. 

Sanctionist countries, said the Italian Finance Minister 
in a recent speech, have come to the conclusion that 
sanctions resulted in a dead loss for those who enforced 
them. ‘“ The only country,” he added, “ whose accounts 
show that the loss entailed by sanctions is perhaps more 
than offset by the profits secured by the counter-sanctions 
,.. is Italy.” 

The ‘“ perhaps ” is a big one, but politically Signor 
Mussolini did reap one great advantage. The rushing 
mighty wind of indignation which greeted the imposition 
of sanctions completely drowned the still small voice 
of criticism which was making itself heard in an increasing 
number of circles and dispelled, at least for a time, 
nascent doubts as to the economic infallibility of the 
Duce. All Italy’s troubles were fathered upon foreign 
persecution. “‘ We were fighting for the right to live 
and eat bread,” said one Italian to me. And another, 
“You had shut every door in our face, so we had to 
break one down. You cannot keep 43 million people 
in a cage.” The opinion that everything would come 
right once sanctions were lifted was expressed by traders 
almost wherever I turned, although it could hardly 
have been shared by the more serious students of 
economics, 

Italy’s troubles are, of course, in truth, primarily 
due to her having had to pay in foreign valuta for almost 
all the raw materials, and especially the minerals, she 
required for her development as an industrial country. 
In this respect she has been far worse off than Germany. 
As soon as she ceased to be content to specialise in sun- 
shine, agriculture, works of art and the export of cheap 


labour she exposed herself to troubles the extent of 


which she foresaw as little as she now seems to foresee 
the burdens which will accompany the benefits of her 
new Empire. 

The first blow from outside was the restriction by the 
United States of America in 1920 of Italian immigration 
to three per cent. of the number of Italians then resident 
in the States. Other countries followed suit under the 
pressure of their own unemployment problems, and 
Italy did indeed find many doors closed, quite without 
malice, to her surplus population. What did Signor 
Mussolini do? He took all possible steps to stimulate 
the Italian birthrate and, by the Fascist law of 1927, he 
himself impeded the flow of Italian emigration. 

His great task then became the provision of employ- 
ment, and this he effected partly by immense public 
works at great cost, and partly by the industrialisation of 
his country. His crying need was a sufficient volume 
of export trade to pay for the imports on which so many of 
his industries perforce depended. Yet what again did 
he do? In 1927, swayed largely by motives of prestige, 
he fixed the value of the lira at a level 30 per cent. above 
that of the French frane, and thereby hung a millstone 
round the neck of Italy’s export trade. Less prudent 
than that other famous lapidary, Asoka, who limited 
his Inscriptions on the rocks of India to moral abstractions 
and therefore passed down to posterity as a sage, he caused 


Next week's article is on “ Empire.”’| 


to be engraved in stone his determination to defend the 
lira ‘‘ to the last breath, to the last drop of blood.” The 
cost of that defence was paid not with breath or blood 
but by the sacrifice of essential exports. 

What was the result? In spite of most admirable 
measures of internal reform, of the most drastic and 
successful reconditioning of the banking system, of 
strenuous efforts to develop internal resources and to 
rationalise industry, the economic position deteriorated, 
The numbers of the unemployed rose from 114,000 in 
1926 to over a million in January, 1935. The gold and 
exchange reserve dwindled from 10,341 million lire in 
1929 to 5,890 million in April, 1935. Budgets continued 
to be unbalanced, and the adverse balance of foreign 
trade was reduced only at the expense of the volume of 
trade itself. In 1928 exports were valued at 16,000 
million lire, 72 per cent. of the value of imports. In 
1934 they amounted to only 5,225 million, 68 per cent. 
of the value of imports. Proportionately the position 
had degenerated and the logical conclusion of the process 
would have been the balancing of imports by exports only 
when both reached zero. 

By the end of 1934 the point had been reached when 
all the paraphernalia of quotas, licensing of imports, 
clearing-house arrangements and their like were necessary. 
Apart from the constriction of trade, the cost of the 
measures in loss of confidence, brain-fag and dissipation of 
energy is only too well known to the trader and manufac- 
turer. Suppliers to the Italian market found their credits 
in danger of being frozen. Most of them refused to sell 
except for cash payment. Italy’s own financial straits had 
imposed upon her the most damaging of all the sanctions— 
the refusal of credit—long before Geneva took any action. 

Then came the sanctions like a cold in the heap to a 
They aggravated his condition. Certainly 
there were palliative factors. The war relieved the 
glutted labour-market of half a million men. War 
industries gave temporary employment, economically 
unproductive but momentarily beneficial. Their financing, 
on the other hand, crippled more valuable ones, notably 
building. Imported petrol was diluted with locally- 
produced alcohol. Synthetic substitutes received atten- 
tion, some successfully, others, such as Lanital, a wool 
substitute made from milk, with doubtful results. The 
resistant fibre of the nation became more closely knit, 
and of actual hardship or shortage of foodstuffs there 
was but little evidence. But the effect of war and sanc- 
tions was seriously to aggravate an already existing 
malady. 

Cost of living rose by 25 per cent., and the heaviest 
burden fell on the landlord and the middle-class employer 
who provides the backbone of that private enterprise 
which the Duce has pronounced one of the vital com- 
ponents of the Fascist State. Worst of all, no emergency 
measure could arrest the shrinkage of the gold and 
exchange reserve. A consensus of opinion put the value 
of this reserve at the end of 1935 at 73 million pounds 
sterling, and the monthly outflow at 500 million lire. 
If this estimate—conjectural but based on good authority 
—was approximately correct, the reserve by the end of 
the war cannot have exceeded 40 million pounds, and if 
thereafter the rate of outflow were halved, total extinction 
of the reserve would be threatened by the end of 1936, 

For all these ills the Italian has been encouraged to 
blame sanctions—the cold in the head. What will the 
patient say if he finds that the wasting disease persists 


consumptive. 
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Will he blame the doctor, and 
what will the doctor do? Will he swallow: the rocky 
pill of the Pesaro inscription and devalue the lira? Will 
he succeed in inducing the New World to redress the debit 
balance of the Old by a loan? In any case, in the face 
of lost markets, shattered confidence and disorganised 
industry, he must reduce production-costs if he is to 
restore the essential export trade. Abyssinia’s resources 
may in years to come swell that trade and contribute 
raw materials to Italy’s industries; but that will not 
be tomorrow or the next day. 

With this necessity in mind, one turns to the latest 
Budget for some cheapening measure. It is a balanced 
budget—always excluding an unspecified African expendi- 
ture to be met by internal borrowing. It contains a 
new tax on motor transportation, new import licences, 


after the cold is cured ? 


= 


increased railway rates (not included in the budget 
proper) and a tightening which is equivalent to ~ 
increase of Income Tax. But for any easing of the 
burden on manufacture and production one looks in vain 

The invalid has shaken off his cold at the expense of 
much of his scanty reserve of strength. He js biddey 
to take up his bed and walk, but how he will fing the 
force to do so is left to the imagination. It would be 
unwise and ungenerous to underrate Italy’s recuperatiye 
powers or the ability of Signor Mussolini to inspire 
the faith by which mountains are removed. But jy 
and his advisers must discover an as yet undiselose 
talent for economic pilotage if they are to bring theiy 
country uncrippled to the haven where it would fe 
and where most of us, despite all differences on_ points 
of international ethics, would like to see it, 


WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR ?—I 
By A. L. ROWSE 
[This is the second of a series of articles on the conditions under which military action by this 


country would be justified. 
HAVE been asked as, I suppose, a young man of 
military age who is also a Labour candidate, to 
answer this question. It is a very difficult one; it is 
perhaps impossible to give a general answer, valid for 
all circumstances: the matter depends so much upon 
particular contingencies. There is, for example, the 
ambiguity in the question, “* what should we fight for ?” 
Who are “ we”? ) 
All we who are socialists are convinced that there is 
no hope of any international order which can secure 


peace in the world except through the victory of 
socialism ; that all hope of peace is indissolubly bound 
up with socialism; that there can be no peace unless 


the forces of the Left are to win. I do not wish to 
argue this proposition here and now; this is not the 
place to do so, though I am always ready to defend it 
and have done so in various writings. But it is not a 
merely emotional conviction, it is an intellectual one, 
based upon considerations of an economic and _ political 
order, no less than psychological and cultural. In fact, 
I may say in passing, that for myself I can hardly 
conceive the state of mind of those people (though I 
know only too well the considerations that move them) 
who cannot or will not see the plain evidence written 
across the face of Europe and indeed the world, since the 
War, that there is no hope whatever of peace so long as 
the existing economic and political order maintains its 
hold, so long as the rule of the upper classes lasts. |The 
evidences are only too plain: “* Look at circumstantials,” 
said Cromwell: ‘“ They hang so together !” 

The relevance of all this is that to a socialist the 
answer is plain and easy: since we are convinced that 
socialism is the only hope (in a political sense) of a 
world worth living in, we are prepared to fight for what 
advances the cause of socialism. We have no difficulty 
or hesitation there. 

But we are not living in a socialist world—though the 
forces of socialism have a very important part in it; nor 
is this country socialist. We are then here in a region 
not of certainty, nor of plain straightforward choices, but 
of checks and counter-balances, of the calculation of 
forces, of expediency ; a region of probabilities, where 
obligations are a question of degree. 

In a general way, the right line for a socialist is to take 
that course of action which most advances the cause of 
socialism. In contemporary Europe, and the world at 
large, the gravest danger to socialism, as to the hope of 
any secure peace, comes from the forces of Fascism, 
strong in most countries, entrenched in absolute power in 
some. Anybody ought to be able to see that, and to see 
further that the more the forces of reaction win, with 
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every step we are precipitated nearer to war. It is the 
common interest both of socialists and of those who wish 
to maintain peace, therefore, to form such an overwheln- 
ing collective organisation in the world that the forees of 
disruption and nationalist-Fascist anarchy may not break 
through and render the world intolerable to live in with 
their ceaseless propagation of a war-mentality. And, if 
necessary, it is our duty to fight for it. 

But on terms. The terms are that the proper objects 
of that collective organisation to maintain peace are not 
thwarted and frustrated at every turn by duplicity or 
incompetence, but are sincerely and_ straightforwardly 
held to. Take the case of the Labour Movement in this 
country. It will be generally agreed that no war can 
now be fought by this country unless it has the full par- 
ticipation and the agreed will of the Labour Movement 
behind it. In the great test of collective security which 
came last year over Abyssinia, the Labour Movement, 
which took a line which was in accordance with the inter- 
ests both of this country and of the collective system, 
and was prepared to implement their obligations, was 
fraudulently “ sold” by the Government. That at any 
rate—I am not arguing it, I am merely stating it—is the 
opinion held throughout the Labour Movement. 

It has meant a great growth of opinion in favour ofa 
““ war-resistanee ’ policy. It means, moreover, that 
nobody in the Labour Movement—the position has been 
stated in so many words by Mr. Attlee—would be prepared 
to fight in a war which was conducted by the present 
Government as it now stands, for whatever purposti. 
Apart from the less important consideration, for it is not 
one of principle, that we have no confidence whatever it 
the ability of such a collection of crocks and incompetents 
to direct the policy of this country, let alone run a war— 
there has never been such an incompetent Governmett, 
so incapable of leadership, since the days of Addington ot 
Goderich ; apart from that, they cannot be trusted : they 
have gone back upon their obligations. 

No doubt if a real crisis arises, and we are involved ina 
war, and the war is in pursuance of our obligation to mail- 
tain such a collective organisation that the disruptive 
forces of nationalist anarchy shall not break through suc 
cessfully and remake the world to worse than before—n 
doubt in that day and to meet that need, a real goverl 
ment of the nation would arise in which Labour would 
claim at least an equal share in determining the objects 
for which this country fought and the conduct @ 
the war. In that case circumstances would be assimilé- 
ble to the first case that I put; and the answé 
whether we should fight or no, might be given with not 
less ccrtainty. 
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LIFE IN A GERMAN WOMEN’S LABOUR CAMP 


By S. D. KENNEDY 


VISITOR returning to Berlin for the first time 
A after the Nazi Revolution, during which he read 
(perfectly true) accounts of riot and bloodshed, might 
reasonably expect to find the German Capital a rather 
exciting place, with occasional street seuffles and seceret 
police swiftly carrying supposed plotters off to prison. 
Something of this sort is still credibly reported to 
be still going on, in a now very modified form; but 
to the outward eye Berlin is the most law-abiding and 
quietest capital in Europe. Is there another where 
motor-cars are not allowed to use their horns either 
py night or by day ? And the Germans are the same 
sober, orderly folk, walking in rather solemn couples 
along Unter den Linden and crossing the strect, once 
Stresemann-strasse, now Hermann Géring-strasse, into 
the Tiergarten. And a rapid survey of German life 
outside Berlin, with a visit to Munieh and the south, 
gives the conviction that the German race is funda- 
mentally the same as it always was, terribly in carnest, 
fearfully industrious, and militarily inclined. 

It lost its soul awhile after the War. It became 
imbued with internationalism and socialism. Now that 
as all been shaken off. Teutonism is triumphant. 
Jt has merely been adapted to modern needs by Herr 
Hitler. 

A good example of thorough-going organisation in 
the propagation of Nazi doctrine, coupled with practical 
work, is to be found in a Women’s Labour Camp, of 
which there are at present four hundred in different 
parts of Germany, containing about twelve thousand 
girls. Attendance in them has so far been voluntary. 
Next year, however, it will be compulsory for every 
girl in Germany between the ages of cighteen and 
twenty-five to spend six months in one, either from 
April to October, or from October to April, during which 
period the inmates work on the land, and learn besides 
to cook, sew and launder. 

The one I visited is about forty miles west of Berlin 
in the village of Kéningshorst-Nordhof, and holds 
thirty girls ; there the Government is reviving the work 
originally started by Frederick the Great, of settling 
families in agriculture, and a good deal of land in this 
district has recently been drained, cleared and ploughed, 
and houses built for this purpose. 

The women’s camp occupicd an old eighteenth- 
century house at the end of the village, dating from the 
time of Frederick the Great, who used it as an instruction 
centre for country girls in improving the art of butter- 
and cheese-making, and in his reign, when the pupils 
were considered sufficiently proficient, they were each 
given a dowry and married to an ex-soldier settler. 

The house, built in Dutch style and timbered, still 
has the ancient Prussian eagle and motto Soli non Cedit 
In iron above the front door, and in the girls’ dining- 
room is preserved the original ‘“ butter hammer,” a 
square thick block of wood, worked by a hand-lever 
over a beam. Through the dining-room is the wash- 
house, where, set on benches against the wall are enamel 
hasins, above them a shelf for soap and toothbrush, 
and hooks for towels. Upstairs are two long low 
dormitori s, cach containing fifteen beds provided 
With straw mattresses and two rugs, and with the 
€xception of a stove there is no other furniture in these 
Tooms, for clothes and personal possessions are kept in 
lockers in a long gallery. Each girl is allotted one, 
and though storage space is very small, the owners, 
judging from the neatness of their arrangements, scem 
able to pack in a good deal, The house is scantily 


furnished, without comfortable chairs or other oppor- 
tunities for relaxation, and the only note of colour 
has been supplied by the inmates themselves in painting 
the bedsteads blue, with a simple floral design. Pictures, 
too, are lacking, with the inevitable exception of the 
portrait of Herr Hitler, and the bareness of buff dining- 
room walls is relieved occasionally by painted mottoes 
and injunctions, of which this translation is an example ; 

** Spin, spin my daughter 
Then you will get a man. 
So spin, spin my daughter 
Spin all you can.” 


The day’s work begins at 6 a.m. with half an hour’s 


‘gymnastics out-of-doors, followed by a wash in cold 


water from the pump. After beds are made and tidying 
up done, the girls go out again for the daily ceremony 
of “Raising the Flag,” and then follows breakfast. 
When this is over the majority leave for different farms 
to help the settlers by digging, hoeing, cleaning pigsties 
and cowsheds, or in assisting the housewives in various 
jobs such as the monthly wash, pecling potatoes and 
gardening, or by making themselves generally useful. 
The distances they must cover to reach work vary ; 
the farthest farmsteads are an hour’s walk from the 
‘amp, the nearest a few yards away from it. 

Luncheon at noon or half past is eaten with the settlers, 
and the girls return to camp at three o’clock. The few 
who have remained at home do all the housework and 
cleaning, besides washing, mending and making, and 
minor carpentering jobs are within their scope. 
They also lunch at noon and afterwards may wash in 
a small allowance of hot water and rest until half- 
past four. 

The evenings are divided variously into a routine of 
political talks three times a week, another is spent doing 
needlework, sing-songs fill up one, and the remainder 
are free. Saturday is a half-holiday, and one week-end 
a month a girl may go home from mid-day Saturday 
until Monday morning. The camp is in charge of a 
Fiihrerin (Leaderess), and her  second-in-command. 
Between them they direct the girls’ activities, and the 
Fiihrerin always presides over the political talks. 
Leaders in Women’s Labour Camps are specially selected 
and trained for the work, and one reason for delay in 
making attendance in them compulsory is that there 
are not yet enough suitable trained women available 
for leaders. 

Though the girls may attend Church on Sundays, a 
charge brought against those responsible for the camps is 
their non-encouragement of religious observances, and it is 
said that in the present process of moulding the mind of 
the youth of Germany by a strenuous inculcation of Nazi 
doctrine, religious worship and opinions are excluded. 
The girls are encouraged in an enthusiastic belief in the 
Fiihrer and his mission, which reveals itself outwardly 
by the incessant repetition of “ Heil Hitler” coupled 
with the salute between themselves, and to foreigners 
and other visitors. 

They are instructed, moreover, that their unique 
contribution to the future greatness and welfare of 
Germany is by working hard, marrying early, producing 
many children, and dedicating all their energies to the 
nation within the limits of their homes and household 
duties. As one of the aims of Herr Hitler’s Government 
is to weld the German people into a homogeneity of 
National-Socialism and to replace provincial misunder- 
standings and antagonisms by a sense of national comrade- 
ship and mutual neighbourliness, the girls in Labour 
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Camps are drawn from different provinces and mixed 
together. The wholesonie benefits arising from a country 
life are also emphasised, and girls brought up in towns are 
given a knowledge and understanding of rural existence, 
which they have lacked hitherto. 


Another feature of the organisation in the camps, and 
one which is officially encouraged, is the obliteration of 
all social distinctions and class differences, for all wear 
the same uniform given by the State, which consists of 
a green skirt, short fitting coat, and white shirt for 
brown 
skirt and shirt, rough shoes and a coloured handkerchief 
for the head are provided. The rate of pay, too, is the 


Sundays and holidays. For everyday wear, a 


A STUART SQUIRE 


By ROGER B. LLOYD 


N 1753 the Rev. L. Howard, D.D., Rector of St. 
George’s, Southwark, and Chaplain to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales, suffered a 
grievous shock, For many years he had been compiling 
“A Collection of Letters from the Original Manuscripts 
of many Princes, Great Personages, and Statesmen, 
together with some curious and scarce Tracts, and Picces 
of Antiquity, Religious, Political, and Moral.” These he 
intended to publish, and had gathered together the sub- 
scriptions of many friends to enable him to pay for the 
publication. Then “a sudden and disastrous Accident 
of Fire consumed the greatest part of the papers” he 


had collected. Mr. Howard had had his trouble for 
nothing. Nor was this the worst of it. His subscribers 


began to murmur, They suggested that their money had 
becn extorted by false pretences, and that Mr. Howard 
had never intended to publish, had never even collected 
his material. So he set to work again in order to clear 
himself, “ from the cruel, I was going to say, unchristian 
Accusations of my Enemies.” At last he got together 
an extraordinary jumble of State papers, letters, political 
broadsides, and tracts. They ranged chronologically from 
Henry VIII to Queen Anne, but he was in such a hurry to 
clear his name that he printed them higgledy-piggledy, 
with no discernible arrangement of any kind, and dis- 
patched the fat volume, with its brown leather binding, 
to his subscribers, whom he flayed in a passionate preface. 
The remainder of the edition was sold by E. Withers, at 
the Seven Stars, between the Temple Gates. 

The collection is a mine of curious information, and it 
contains no document ‘more entertaining to the _his- 
torically minded than one which is neither political, 
religious, nor moral, but simply an admiring sketch of 
the house and person of an eccentric old ruflian. Squire 
Hastings, who flourished in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Hlis Dorset house—not far from the Hampshire border, 
and near to Poole—was famous. It had no beauty. 
Seemliness and order were strang. ¢s to it. But it was a 
home. It expressed with real perfection the character 
of the little, old, active philistine of a ginger-bearded 
squire who lived in it, and swaggered about its hall in his 
old green coat and breeches, “ never worth. when new, 
five Pounds,” and his dusty green hat, with its crown 
dinged by its owner's demand of all his hats—that they 
should be capable of carrying home unbroken, and whilst 
he still wore them, the dozen or so pheasants’ eggs which 
he collected in the course of his morning’s walk through 
the park. 

The stranger approached this astonishing house by 
coming first through the deer park, and the rabbit 
warren. ‘Then, skirting his way between the many fish 
ponds and the stacks of wood, he came upon the bowling 
green, “long and narrow, full of high ridges, it being 
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Judging by outward appearances the girl y 
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wanting, who are emphatic in their opinions that con, 
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never levelled since it was plowed.” Close by this {is 
enterprising old man had built a summer house whic 
nestled in the low branch of a great tree, and yy 
approached by a fixed ladder. 

Architecturally, the house was not sufficiently remar\. 
able to excite the chronicler to describe it, and not a wor 
is written about its external appearance. It was upon the 
inside that the writer, who had the proper English 
appreciation of eccentricity, let himself go. In general 
he said, the house “ was not so neatly kept as to shame 
him, or his dusty shoes.” 

The Great Hall was its centre. Upon its walls wer 
hung “ Fox skins of this and the last year’s killing” 
intermixed with the skins of occasional polecats. Against 
the wall at every corner were stacked gamekeepers’ poles 
The floor gave space for the menagerie of domestic 
animals which Hastings kept—hawks, hounds, spaniek, 
and terriers. The atmosphere was rank with the smel 
of the heaps of marrow bones, lying all about the hall. 

When any of these dogs littered, she and her puppies 
were promptly removed to the parlour, where Hastings 
kept four chairs for their accommodation. — This was 
his own room, the sanctum of the house—large, long, and 
airy, with a great hearth in it, on the hot bricks of which 
the most favoured terriers and spaniels were suffered 
to lie. In the large windows his “ arrows, cross-bows, 
stone bows, and other such accoutrements lay,” and unde 
them stood the Oyster Table, which always had plenty 
of oysters from Poole, for Hastings, who in any case shot 
his foxes and so could not be expected to worry about 
whether there was an “r” in the month, and always 
demanded his nightly ration of oysters before supper. 
At the other end of the room stood two small tables and 

































a desk. The desk was more of a lectern than anything 
else. It was rarely used for writing, but chiefly asa 





stand upon which to display the only two books which the 
room contained, the Bible and Foxe’s Martyrs. The 
tables were always littered with odds and ends, a doz 
worn out tobacco pipes, two or three of Hastings’ famous 
green hats, hawks’ hoods, bells, sticks, and so on. 

It was in this parlour that Hastings ate his huge meals, 
sitting in his red leather chair, surrounded by clamouring 
‘ats and dogs, and with a little white stick, “‘ of fourteca 
inches long,” on the table by his plate, “ that he might 
defend such meat as he had no mind to part with to them. 
His servants entered from two doors. One led into the 
wine closet, and thence came servants carrying the beet 
or wine in single glasses, “ that being the rule of the housé, 
exactly observed; for he never exceeded in drink, or 
permitted it.” The other door led into his private chapes 
in which no devotions were ever said. He used it chielly 
as a larder, and its pulpit “ was never wanting of a cold 
chine of beef, venison pasty, gammon of bacon, or great 
apple-pye, with thick crust, extremely baked.” He 
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thoroughly enjoyed his meals, and so did his neighbours 
when they were bidden to his feasts, especially on 
Friday, “ when he had the best salt-fish, as well as other 
sh he could get. and was the day his neighbours of best 
quality most visited him.” There he sat at the head of 
his table, beating off the animals with his little white 
stick, roaring out xeeedingly Elizabethan jests to his 
servants, greeting the “ London pudding ” with his song 
MY PERT EYES, mixing syrup of gillyflowers with his 
yine, and drinking his beer, stirred with a twig of rose- 
mary fram the tun glass without fect which stood by him. 

Among his neighbours and his tenants he was tho- 
roughly popular in spite of the fact that he was always 
trying to philander with their wives and daughters. 
What time he did not spend in hunting, “ he borrowed to 
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caress his Neighbours Wives and Daughters; there 
being not a Woman in all his Walks, of the Degree of a 
Yeoman’s Wife, or under the Age of Forty, but it was 
extremely her Fault, if he was not intimately acquainted 
with her; this made him very popular, always speaking 
kindly to the Husband, Brother, or Father, who was to 
boot very welcome to his House; whenever he came 
there he found Beef, Pudding, and Small Beer in great 
Plenty.” But, then, he was indubitably a Character, and 
to such many things are forgiven ; and the account of him 
ends proudly, “ He lived to be a hundred, never lost his 
Eyesight ; but always wrote and read without specta- 
cles, and got on Horseback, without helping, until 
past Four-score; he rode to the Death of a Stag, as 
well as any.” 


THE HILL SHEEP 


By SIR ROBERT GREIG 


HE flocks that seem to us as permanent as the 
everlasting hills on which they graze are passing 
away. The black-faced sheep of the Highlands, the 
white-faced sheep of the Cheviots, the little Herdwicks 
of the Lake Country (the most intelligent of the breeds 
of sheep), and the Welsh Mountain sheep of the incom- 
parable mutton are all passing away, unless—but we 
come to that later. 

In five of the Highland counties the hill sheep in fifty 
years have decreased by nearly one-fourth. Why ? There 
are several reasons, such as the spread of bracken, the 
ravages of the heather beetle, the extension of deer forests, 
and, more recently, the activities of the Forestry Com- 
mission, All these are worth examination, but one universal 
cause independent of all the rest is the gradual inevitable 
diminution of the mineral contents of the grasses. 
This sounds complex, but it is simple. The bony skeleton 
of the sheep is largely composed of calcium or lime, and 
phosphorus. ‘The only source of these minerals is the grass, 
the grass can obtain them only from the soil, and the soil 
only from the gradual dissolution of the rocks. If the 
sheep carry away the lime and phosphorus faster than the 
soil can provide them and the rocks produce them, then 
the grass must contain less and less of lime and phos- 
phorus, 

That is what the sheep are doing and that is what 
is happening to the grass. Every year hundreds of 
thousands of lambs and draft ewes come off the hills 
never to return, and they carry away with them hundreds 
of tons of these essential minerals. Whereas the loss of 
minerals on the low country farm can be made good by 
the application of farmyard manure and artificial fer- 
tilisers, there is no such possibility on the hill land. 
Every year, therefore, the hill sheep eat from a frac- 
tionally more meagre platter and the cumulative effects 
are becoming apparent now. Why only now? Because 
hill sheep-farming is a modern use of the hills, only two 
or three centuries old, and when the grass grew and 
died in the time of Queen Elizabeth it returned its 
mineral contents to the soil. Now, the water in the 
leservoir, so to speak, is lower every year. If the platter 
Is less well filled, fewer sheep can eat at it, so the first 
eflect, as we have seen, is a reduction in the sheep stocks. 

The second effect is a lowering of the vitality of the 
remaining sheep. No matter how diligently they graze 
~and a sheep can only graze for seven or eight hours in 
Winter and for fifteen or sixteen hours in summer—they 
tannot, on the more depleted pastures, take in, in one 
Winter day, cnough for that day’s needs, for heat and 
Mergy and growth. In short they suffer from mal- 
uutrition or under-nourishment, resistance to disease is 
wered and they become susceptible to a number cf ills. 


A simple experiment points the lesson. Two lots of lambs 
of the same age and breed were all healthy and normal at 
birth. One lot was well nourished and the other was deliber- 
ately underfed, until both lots were put on a pasture which 
was infested with the stomach worm of the sheep. At the 
end of six weeks both lots were slaughtered. The well 
nourished lambs had an average of 31 worms per stomach, 
while the ill fed had 103. The strong constitutions resisted 
the worms, the weak succumbed. 

The diseases of hill sheep, which are known by many names, 
are probably due in the main to semi-starvation in the winter. 
On one hill farm in Argyllshire the in-lamb ewes were found 
to be 25 to 30 percent. lighter in the springthan in the previous 
autumn. The lambs from such ewes are weak at birth, 
get little milk from their starved mothers, and so die quickly 
in a flurry of snow or in a two days’ gale of wind and rain. 
Yet the grass seems to grow as green and long and thick as 
ever in the summer. But it is the contents that matter, 
and the minerals in the grasses dwindle so imperceptibly 
from year to year that half a century must pass before their 
significance is noted. If these minerals cannot be replaced 
the hill sheep must disappear. 

There is one way in which minerals may be returned to the 
Jand. It happens that a sheep must take in more lime and 
phosphorus in its food than it can use to build up bone and 
flesh. If, for example, it needs half an ounce, it must eat 
anounce. The other half ounce is deposited in its droppings. 
Therefore, if lime and phosphate can be fed, half of what is 
fed goes back to the soil to nourish the coming grasses. 
Thus we kill two birds with one stone, we feed the sheep 
and we replenish the soil. It is easy to feed minerals of 
almost any kind in a “lick” or block which the sheep will 
lick to satisfy its mineral hunger. Or minerals can be fed 
as small pieces of cake made palatable by mixing with 
molasses or some such substance. The provision of licks 
in South Africa, Argentina and Australia is ordinary routine 
on some farms, and in South Africa, where phosphorus is 
deficient in the soil and no licks are given, the cattle eat the 
bones of the dead to save their own lives. 

In New Zealand, in some parts, the pastures which seem 
luxuriant can only be used when iron, which is the deficient 
mineral, is fed to the animals grazing upon them. In Kenya 
there are great grass plains, a seeming pastoral paradise, 
but owing to scme as yet undiscovered deficiency in the 
grass, no sheep or cattle nor any of the wild grass-eating 
animals can live upon them. 

There is no difficulty in providing the minerals we need in 
this country. The question is, will it pay? In our hill 
country this has yet to be discovered, but there is hope. 
On the credit side are bigger and healthier sheep with more 
wool, stronger lambs, with a lower death rate of both ewes 
and lambs, and a slow but steady improvement in the 
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nutritive value of the grasses. On the debit side are the 
cost of the licks and the cost of the labour in distributing 
them. The acid test is the price of the lambs and draft 
ewes at the autumn sales. If the increase in price is greater 
than the cost of the licks, then the hill sheep will not pass away. 


—— 
But if ends cannot be made to meet, then some + 
though not in our time, there will be no lambs bleating 
under Crinkle Crags or on the slopes of Coniston, th 

Highland glens will be lonelier than ever, and the 
green sweeps of the Cheviots will seem as lifeless as the sea 


BENGAL TIGERS 


By RANJEE SHAHANI 


HE Lahore Express started in great style, but after 
a day’s rolling in the desert it looked as though it 
were gathering more sand than it could carry. It was 
puffing and panting and progressing as erratically as an 
ill-tempered, sore-mouthed she-camel. That is to say, it 
went rapidly enough for a time, and then, all of a sudden, 
it simply refused to budge. No doubt the particles of 
dust maddened it as they maddened us. There they 
blew, these accursed grains, across the dead waste, and 
found lodgement everywhere—on the berths, in the clothes, 
in the eyes, in the nose, in the mouth, even, believe it or 
not, in the water we drank. It was as though the desert 
were spitting on us all the time for crawling over his belly 
on wheels. 

We left Karachi in the evening and were nearing the 
Punjab hungry as wolves. The dining-car was no good 
to us; it provided fare the very sight of which upset our 
stomachs: badly-fried fish, a piece of leather floating in 
a watery stuff called gravy, a pile of tasteless vegetables, 
and a sickly sweet mess named pudding. There was, of 
course, coffee to wash all this down. And this coffee 
tasted like sea-water with a dash of ink in it. Unlike 
the English, who fretted and fumed and yet kept on eating 
the meals regularly and religiously, we were forced to 
remain on hunger strike. It was then that we realised 
the real, not to say transcendental, greatness of Gandhi. 
How on earth did he manage to remain without food for 
several weeks at a time? The thing was a marvel to us. 
We, lesser men, after only twenty-four hours’ fast, were 
dreaming of a chicken, a leg of mutton, or a rabbit, as the 
case might be. 

The train came to a standstill at some wayside station, 
and at once there was a rush for the platform, where, in 
the darkness, we could see nothing but flaring cressets 
and enormous shadows embracing each other. Above the 
din that ensued, our ears caught the grateful words 
“meat ” and “ sweets.” We stepped down with alacrity 
and made for the moving stalls. No luck. Not a serap. 
Everything cleaned out. We just managed to buy, at an 
exorbitant price, a basket of melons. Like the fox who 
found the grapes beyond his reach, we consoled ourselves 
with the thought that the eatables were very probably 
full of sand! 

Just as we had taken our seats, and were looking for 
knives to make an attack upon the melons, two men 
entered our compartment, one carrying a suitcase, the 
other a parcel wrapped up in a clean white cloth. We 
were about to tell them that there was no room for them 
here, and that in any case the coupé was reserved, when 
the delicious odour of pulla-fish was wafted our way. 
We let them take two of our best seats. There was a 
chance that they might offer to share their meal with us. 
And, however feeble the chance, we were not going to let 
it slip through our fingers. 

We scanned them. They were Bengalecs, or so at 
least they appeared to be. Both were between forty and 
forty-five, clean-shaven, bespectacled, dressed in khaddar 
and wearing sandals. One was short and stout, with 
huge uneven teeth and a face long and sad as a funeral ; 
the other was rather tall, well-built, with high cheekbones, 
hair like a whiff of blown steam, and an odd habit of 


scratching his leathery forehead with fingers jj, 
the tentacles of a crab. At first they spoke in rapid 
shrill tones, and we could not understand a word, Al 
we could hear was a sound fierce as the tatoo of rain 
on a tin roof. Then, looking round the compartmeyt 
with a broad expansive smile, the funeral-face said jy 
English: ‘So Gandhi is making it hot for the Gover. 
ment, eh? Good, very good. It is people like him thy 
we want,” 

“To be sure,” said his companion. “ Intrepid heros 
are what we want. Our need is for men who treat thei 
lives as things of no account when it is a question ¢ 
national independence.” 

“You have used a great word—a word that bring 
tears to my eyes. How many people are capable ¢ 
understanding it ? ” 

‘** Few, very few,” 
head behind his ear. 


replied the other, scratching his 


‘“* Ah, independence is a great thing,” resumed the 
funeral-face. ‘It is the life-blood of a people. What 
are a hundred, a thousand, even a million lives compared 
to it.” He paused to see the effect of his words, and 
as nobody contradicted him, he continued in confident 
tones: ‘ To keep people in subjection is pernicious. Not 
only for the people. Even more for those who exercise the 
power. To live on the wealth of others is like living 
on death. Parasites are unhealthy creatures at any 
time. They soon begin to lose the use of their limbs. 
The British, in exploiting India, are inviting their ow 
doom. In course of time they will die of surfeit. This 
is what I am going to say at the Congress———” 

** Wait a minute,” interrupted the other. “TI think 
you can improve your simile. Say that the British ar 
like the wasp, which, when it wishes to lay eggs, doc 
so in the body ofalivespider. Thus warmth and nourish 
ment are secured at the same time for its offspring 
The sufferings of the spider, which is invariably stunned, 
are, of course, of no importance.” 

“Thank you,” said the funeral-face. ‘‘ You have 
supplied me with a most original comparison. It wil 
create a sensation. I will say that India cannot serve 
any longer as a spider to the English wasp. Think o 
the effect! All the world will be talking of it. I wil 
add that I would sooner die than allow the British to 
fill their larders with our mortal remains...” 

“ T think you are getting inspired,’”’ remarked the other. 
“JT will put down what you have said, lest you forge 
it.” He scribbled something on the back of a soiled 
envelope. Then, in a voice that seemed full of tears, 
he went on: ‘I’m going to meet Gandhi in_pers0l. 
If he were to call me and say, ‘ Dutt, are you ready t 
risk your life in the service of India,’ I would say, ‘Of 
course, Mahatmaji. My neck is at the disposal of my 
country,’ That is what I would say. How about you, 
Roy ?” 


The funeral-face nodded. 


We were all getting bored, for it was clear that ol 
friends were talking to the gallery. ‘ When were they 
going to attack that pulla-lish of theirs?” was ou 
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The train seemed to have stuck again; and 


thought. , 
we were more hungry than ever. Something had to be 
done. 


“Gentlemen,” suddenly began one of our party (I 
think it was Sher Ali, a born comedian), ‘* Gentlemen, I 
have listened to your conversation with great interest, 
and, if I may speak on behalf of my friends ’”—here 
he pointed to us and winked knowingly—‘ they too. 
The whole thing does you credit. You are brave as 
Bengal tigers. Would to Allah all patriots were so! 
Only "—and_ here he spoke in a grave soleiuim voice— 
« there are one or two things that you seem unaware of.” 


“And what may those be?” asked the funeral-face 


gruflly. 


“First, the Mahatma is now in gaol 





“What!” cried the funeral-face, who was doing 
most of the talking. ‘‘ How? when? why?” 

“Only two days ago, and certainly not for his health 
or just to oblige the Government. For sedition. In 
fact, the only thing we allowed him to take with him 
was his pet goat. His milk, you know... .” 

The two Bengalees exchanged troubled glances. 

“And the second thing,” continued Sher Ali, “ is 
that we are going to keep a sharp eye on that talking- 
shop of yours. All those that speak revolution will be 
pukraoed (apprehended). We don’t want this country 
to become another Russia. .. .” 

The two Bengalees suddenly went pale. 

“ ..In gaol the agitators will find out how hard 
things can be. To begin with, we shall shave off their 
heads with a dry razor. Then, to show them how un- 
important they are, they shall all be dressed alike and 
called by numbers, not names. Finally, we'll make 
them work. I can tell you that it is no pleasant life. 
In reality (and I happen to know because of my pro- 
fession) it is a regular hell. After six months the toughest 
patriots turn into. bleating lambs. But you will find 
it out for yourselves. As a matter of fact, it may be 
my unpleasant duty to arrest you two when we reach 
Lahore. I should be sorry to, for you seem such nice 
and inoffensive fellows... .” 

Here the guard’s whistle blew for the first time, and 
the Bengalees stared at each other helplessly. At last 
the man with hair like a whiff of blown steam spoke: 
“T don’t know what the world is coming to! No one 
is safe. A chap cannot agitate on behalf of his country 
without being persecuted. I say the best thing under 
the circumstances is to have nothing to do with polities. 
Besides, I have my family to think of. What would 
become of them without me? No, personal ambition 
must give place to home responsibilities. I think I was 
wrong to have rejected my father’s advice. After all, 
I may not be a big bug, yet I have something to be 
thankful for.” 

The funeral-face looked at his companion with rage 
in his eves, and then, as the whistle blew for the second 
time, admitted that, as he had a young wife dependent 
on him, he could not go off in this irresponsible manner, 
He was wrong to have momentarily forgotten his duty... , 

Now the whistle blew for the third and last time. 

“Charity, gentlemen,” said Sher Ali, 
home. So duty, too.” 


“begins at 


As the train began to move off, the two Bengalees 
made for the door. In their haste, they forgot their 
suitcase and parcel. 

Sher Ali waited until the train had gathered speed, 
and then threw the suitcase out of the window after 
the running Bengalees. “As for the pulla-fish,” he 
shouted, * we'll attend to that.” 

And so we sat down to a fine meal. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 

[' you read local newspapers, you will have noticed 

that among a section of the Anglican clergy there 
is a certain timid and judicious nibbling at the cult of 
holy wells. But H.H. Joan the Wad has got in first, 
though I suspect that the Church expelled her with a 
fork long ago, and that she is only coming back to her 
kingdom. I cannot tell you all the facts about H.H. 
Joan the Wad. She is a small, elf-like figure ; a “ proved 
luck-bringer. You, too, may benefit in Health, Wealth 
and Happiness to an amazing extent.” “No one is 
allowed to have Joan the Wad unless they have previously 
possessed the History of the Lucky Cornish Piskey 
Folk.” This history costs 8d. I bought it. I now know 
that “‘ Queen Joan is the only Lucky Cornish Piskey,” 
that she has a Devonshire colleague, or consort, Jack 
O’Lantern, and that “substitutes are not effective.” 
The image must be dipped in the well of a saint somewhere 
near Polperro. You can get this water, as one can buy 
Jordan or Ganges water, at two shops in St. Ives. If there 
should be a queue, spend the time in walking along the 
quay to another shop, where you may buy a lucky Cornish 
horseshoe, with your horoscope thrown in ; Is. 

There must be good business in Wads. “ Have enclosed 
P.O. 1s. 6d. for another Joan the Wad.” One of the 
Piskey shops has five or six framed cases of testimonials ; 
a prize is offered for the best testimonial—this would be 
part of the good luck. Most of the testimonials come 
from sweepstake winners or backers of horses. I saw 
no letters from bookmakers. There are letters about 
husbands who have found jobs, or who have not lost jobs; 
letters about getting back your health; a notice about 
meeting ‘‘ the boy of your dreams ” ; letters from Wad- 
owncrs who have been able to rent a house, or dispose of 
a house ; letters about getting a bottle of wine and £5 at 
Christmas ; about a girl who won a scholarship. Examin- 
ing has been shown to be flukey work ; but if examiners 
are to be influenced by benevolent poltergeists. .. . 

What is one to make of this rigmarole ? The shadow 
of a shadow of the great religions of the world; the 
mystics turned Micawbers. Reformation, Counter-refor- 
mation, Spiritual Exercises, Devout and Holy Lives, 
all set aside to make room for Mumbo Jumbo. Or should 
one praise the invincible optimism of Wad-owners, and 
admire their refusal to be beaten by the chances of the 
world ? Their heads are bloody, but unbowed, and they 


deserve their Wads, None of them seemed _ over- 
prosperous. Most of them had a good deal of leeway 


to make up, whether in sweepstakes, the form of horses, 
or life in general. They had made an act of faith in 
the universe ;_ they had postulated some Power, outside 
themselves, making, if not for righteousness, at least 
for a little luck. They were not guilty of the sin of witch- 
craft. Wads, like Rousseau’s men, are naturally good. 
Are these and like cults to be taken seriously ? One 
knows that there is a vast amount of negative super- 


stition; ladders, salt, thirteen, crossed knives, black 
rats, white May, ladybirds, and what not. How far 
does this positive half-belief in magie extend? Has 


Herr Hitler a Wad? Am I to suppose that the mascots 
I see on cars are objets de piété? Is the lady on the 
bonnet of a Rolls-Royce a Wad for the upper classes ? 
The fairies have indeed left their printed lawns. 

Above all, what is to happen on a racecourse if every 
man, woman, and child, and every horse has his or her 
Wad? Here we reach the grave problems which have 
worried theologians ; is there a limit to Joan’s Treasury 
of Merit? As for me, how am I to deal with the two 
red-capped, white-bearded gnomes from Scandinavia who 
have been looking down at me from my mantelshelf these 
many years past ? They are my friends. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
JAPAN’S FIGHT FOR TRADE 

By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 2 
Tokio, July, AG - 
JAPAN today is fighting a desperate battle to maintain her The Mongolian provinces of Manchoukuo are natural Pastures ce 
place in the industrial and commercial sun. Two recent for sheep and cattle. But the Mongols have developed , the fir 
developments, the outbreak .of a formal trade-war with shaggy type of sheep, the wool of which is of little valye for only fe 
Australia and the marked slowing up in the Japanese export industrial purposes; and efforts to change the breed have forman 
tigures, indicate that a hard struggle will be necessary to thus far met with little success. And whether staple fibre costum 
retain the striking gains which ‘Made in Japan” pro- will be as satisfactory a substitute for wool as rayon has bee, they © 
ducts have been registering on foreign markets ever for silk remains an open question. employ 
since 1931. Despite these considerations Japan felt compelled to take in Cho 
Foreign trade is a most important branch of Japan’s some pronounced action against Australia as a sort of defen. and th 
economy. The Island Empire is compietely or very largely — sive gesture on behalf of its export trade. Australia is very poeti 
ceficient in some of the basic raw materials on which its — far from being the sole country which is imposing restrictions be mat 
industrial life is based and which are indispensable from — on imports of Japanese goods. The Australian action EE Massin' 
the standpoint of national defence—-a consideration that is occurred simultaneously with the announcement of a forty. js inde? 
never overlooked in Japan. Among these are cotton, wool, two per cent. increase in the American tariff on Japanese an abs 
rubber and oil. Inasmuch as the country’s receipts from _ textiles. be mo 
such sources as oversea investment and shipping are limited, Mr. Otokichi Shoji, President of the Japan Spinney’ mentio 
the chief means of paying for essential imports is with exports. Agcociation and a prominent textile industrialist, recently some F 
Moreover, industrialisation, with its attendant expansion published the results of z survey which his association under. Massin 
of the shipping, transportation and distributive services, ‘took of the rest rictive measures which are in force in varioys prograi 
has seemed to represent the most hopeful solution of Japan's — parts of the world against Japanese cotton cloth. The bs ow 
problem of population, which becomes more serious every survey revealed restrictions of the most varied kinds, quotas, of such 
year, with the annual increment of one million, with the special tariffs, duties to compensate for the depreciated before 
rural districts congested to the last degree and with slight Japanese exchange in lands as far removed as Haiti and the sistent] 
possibilities of emigration. Dutch East Indies, South Africa and Ecuador. It is estimated that M 
The cause of the outbreak of the trade war between Japan that of some ninety markets in the world more than sixty . = 
and Australia was the action of the latter Government in have imposed some special restrictions on Japanese textiles, ane 
sharply raising its customs duties on non-British goods. That these restrictions are bearing fruit is evident from the Tes, | 
: : . . i (to ae : the se 
Under the new regulations Japanese rayon goods and cotton fact that Japan’s sales of textiles in foreign markets declined and tl 

textiles were subjected to levies which, in the opinion of — by 25,000,000 yen during the first six months of 1936, compared - 
Japanese exporters, are prohibitive. Moreover a licensing with the corresponding period in 1935. For several years rh 
system, not imposed in the case of British goods, has been Japan has been sweeping ahead steadily in foreign markets, het ‘ts 
introduced for many commodities which Japan sells to as a result of a combination of favourable circumtances, some 
Australia. of which are permanent, while others may be temporary, se 
The Japanese reply to the Australian measures was to Among these circumstances one may mention cheap labour, FEA 
invoke the so-called Trade Protection Act, which is framed 8" exchange rate more depreciated than that of any other tation 
with a view to cconomie reprisals. Henceforward licences large power, a bigh degree of rationalisation in many industries, symph 
will be required from importers of Australian goods, while and close co-operation between manufacturers, exporters, cabal 
2 supplementary duty of 50 per cent. wili be levied on such bankers and shippers. lie « 
Australian products as are purchased. Japan considers But now the counter-measures which Japan's advance has Part 
itself in a strong economic position in relation to Australia aroused are obviously taking effect; and there has been a in the 
because the balance of trade between the two countries is good deal of anxious comment in the Japanese Press on the definite 
heavily in Australia’s favour, Japanese purchases in significance of the foreign trade figures for the first six months Both i 
Australia in 1935 were valued at about 235,000,000 yen — of 1936, which have just been made public. Exports, valued introdt 
(approximately 13,500,000 pounds sterling), while sales to at 1,263,000,000 yen, showed a gain of only 3.4 per cent. over empha 
Australia amounted to only 75,000,000 yen. Three per cent. the first half of 1935, while imports, at 1,578,000,000 yen, qualific 
of Japan's exports go to Australia, 9 per cent. of Australia’s — increased by 11.5 per cent. The gain for the first half of 1935, this pe 
to Japan. by comparison with the first six months of 1934, was 172 of grea 
The main item in the trade between the two countries is per cent. tions t 


Australian wool, of which Japan normally takes about 30 per The distinct retardation of the pace of Japan’s exports a recur 


cent. One of the measures on which Japan is reckoning as @ which more than doubled in yen value between 1931 and 193%, that m 

means of pressure on the Australian Government to modify — jag elicited several interesting reactions. It has stimulated power 
. ° 4 . ° . . . " ” > a » . 665 

or rescind its tariff increases, is a substantial curtailment in as to | 


: ' : A the desire of Government departments, especially of the Sage 
ihe purchases of wool. It is realised here that Australian  (ommercial Bureau attached to the Ministry of Foreign mind's 


wool cannot be dispensed with altogether; but it is hoped affairs, to place Japan’s economic relations with the outside ballet. 
- airs, « e b 4 ° 

ibys »¢ 7 ic } av > dniee , be Te ° ° le 

ihat the amount of this import may be reduced by one-third — \orld on a more stable basis by concluding trade agreements simple 

er two-thirds. block, 


which exclude the possibility of sudden tariff rises and quota 





An interesting question which arises in this connexion jmpositions. But foreign trade barriers are stimulating a drive work, 
is whether Australia or Japan will suffer more from an _ forself-sufliciency, for the creation of a close Japan-Manckoukw of Ma: 
interruption of the wool trade. Japan has a flourishing economic bloc. 'The Navy is especially anxious to promote here e 
and growing woollen industry. Alternative sources of wool- plans for the extraction of oil from coal, of which there is 4 is the 
supply, such as South Africa and South America, are much — superfluous amount in Manchoukuo. The chief visible obstacle cleares 
more expensive. Two suggestions have been much dis- to the economic bloc with Manchoukuo as a solution for its tr 
cussed by Japanese officials and industrialists: that sheep-  Japan’s economic difficulties is that the purchasing-powet Féte @ 
breeding should be expanded in Japan and Manchoukuo — of that country is too low to allow it to absorb permanently ; _—— 
and that staple fibre should be utilised as a substitute for a yery large share of Japan’s exports. Trade restrictions F i wie 
wool, also stimulate imperialist economics in Japan, as it is col- oe 

Japan at the present time is virtually a sheepless country. tended that Great Britain ahd other States employ political aa 
The extremely close settlement on the land and the presence power and influence to exclude or restrict Japanese wares i 09 
en the hillsides of bamboo-grass, which is hard to eradi- which would win their way on their economic merits. There g = ba 
cate and cuts the sheep's tongues, make it improbable — is obvious danger in the state of mind which the disseminatiol | pry 
that any great supply of wool can ever be raised at heme. cf thet doctrine produces, } mn 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 

Ar the rehearsals of Massine’s now Symphonic Fantastique to 
the music of Berlioz I could see the movement in a clear light. 
The impression then formed has been partially obscured by 
the first performance with costume in a light that is vivid 
only for two movements of the musie’s five. After one per- 
formance I am unable to determine to what extent Bérard’s 
costumes obscure Massine’s choregraphy. To some extent 
they certainly do so, and in this connexion I deplore the 
employment of gauze scarves as a substitute for skirts. As 
in Choreartium these pieces hinder the shape of the dancer 
and the line of her movement. And again, these and other 
«poetic ” stuffs (also a false “* strength” of colour) may well 
be material to some half-baked ballet, but are not material to 
Massine’s colossal structure, the hallucinatory power of which 
js indeed enhanced, balletic fashion, by a strong full light and 
an abstract setting. These and other details will doubtless 
be modified in the course of time. I mention them, and 
mention them first, because I fear lest they have obscured for 
some people the size and scope of Massine’s greatest ballet. 
Massine has matched Berlioz’ symphony, an avowed piece of 
programme music, with the movement that proceeds from 
his own body in response to music and musical conception : 
of such kind is the condition of all choregraphy. But never 
before has a choregrapher invented so detailed yet so con- 
sistently inspired a response. It is small exaggeration to say 
that Massine has set his dancers to match every single note 
of this complicated score, even those notes that would not be 
distinguished by the normal ear‘in a concert-room performance. 
Thus, for instance, at the beginning of the fourth movement 
the score shows groups of six quavers played by tympani 
(and therefore they are not easily distinguishable as separate 
beats), but every one of these quavers is matched by the 
movements of the Shakespearian Roman crowd who come in 
first to stop and stare and witness execution. Yet such 
correspondence is not laborious: on the contrary, an equal 
inspiration, an equal happiness of inspired invention exists 
throughout. We do not so much in essence watch an interpre- 
tation of the symphony as a pattern of movement that the 
symphony inspires in a great European dancer, a pattern 
sustained by the symphony. Each qualifies the other plastic- 
ally; for sound itself possesses plastic significance. 

Particularly beautiful is Toumanova’s entry as the Beloved 
in the first movement. This entry is a construction (as 
definite as a house) that already recurs constantly in my mind. 
Both in the music and in the ballet the first part possesses an 
introductory character. As in Choreartium, the choregraphic 
emphasis seems to be on the manner in which movement is 
qualified by the presence of groups. But towards the end of 
this part such treatment is concentrated into three tableaux 
of great beauty opposing the young musician whose hallucina- 
tions they represent. During the second of these tableaux 
arecumbent figure moves his legs in the air wheel-fashion. At 
that moment in particular it is easy to grasp the extraordinary 
power with which Massine invests a mass of human limbs, so 
as to be truly and strongly and clearly representative of the 
mind’s fantasies: such translation is the key-note of this 
ballet. The second part, the Valse, is naturally the most 
simple. Décor and period costume are in place, a stumbling- 
block, therefore, to a more abstract treatment of the whole 
work. If the fourth part is the most characteristic projection 
of Massine’s own quality of movement—his strong precision 
here exaggerated to the pitch of ruthlessness—the third part 
is the one in which there appears the most novel quality, the 
clearest invention of a type of movement as distinguished from 
its treatment. Moreover, the long and exceedingly slow 
Fete aux Champs was surely Massine’s hardest task. To 
anyone familiar with the score it will seem a miracle that so 
far from taxing Massine too high, the third part has inspired 
his greatest work. He controls in Verchinina a_ perfect 
Mstrument for holding the stage. Also Zoritch danced 
beautifully, and their pas de deux is for me the high light of 
the ballet, an overlaying pas de deux of the deepest tenderness 
whose only ancestor is the dance of the poor lovers in Jardin 
publique, ADRIAN STOKES. 


The Cinema 


*Laburnum Grove.” At the Plaza. 
At the London Pavilion 


Here at last is an English film one can unreservedly praise. 
How pleasant for that stubborn grain of national feeling 
which would, I suppose, endure for centuries, like the embryo 
tail, even in a bright Genevan international day. I refer to 
Mr. Carol Reed’s Laburnum Grove, not to Mr. Brian Desmond- 
Hurst's Ourselves Alone, one of the silliest pictures which 
even an English studio has yet managed to turn out. This 
latter picture has been extravagantly praised, even compared 
favourably with The Informer, and yet I defy any normal 
person (among whom one has long ceased to number the 
boisterous good fellows of the London Press) to find 
more than one effective sequence, more than on2 good 
sentence, in this sentimental and melodramatic story of 
the Irish Rebellion. The dialogue and the script are not 
the fault of Mr. Desmond-Hurst, who has indeed directed 
one good scene, when the Black and Tans search a public- 
house and the Irish women hide the Sinn Fein revolvers 
under their skirts and a sentimental ballad singer sings 
plaintively on, while the camera makes a complete circle of 
the room, from the singer’s face back to the singer's face, 


“Ourselves Alone.” 





picking out the right authentic details on its way. This 
scene has unmistakable quality and promise; otherwise 


Ourselves Alone, following Mr. Desmond-Hurst’s previous 
picture, Riders to the Sea, might make one despair of this 
director, who cannot vet manage his actors (Mz. John Lodge 
and Mr. John Loder have never acted less convincingly) 
and who shows little idea of timing. 

Mr. Carol Reed is a director of very different quality. 
Laburnum Grove maintains the promise of his first picture, 
Masterman Ready. Both films are thoroughly workmanlike 
and unpretentious, with just the hint of a personal manner 


which makes one believe that Mr. Reed, when he gets 
the right script, will prove far more than _ efficient. 


Laburnum Grove set him and Mr. Anthony Kimmins, the 
author of the screen play, a difficult problem, for it is 
much harder to adapt a play to the screen than a novel. 
Mr. Priestley’s suburban fairy tale of the respectable amateur 
gardener of Ferndale, who confessed cheerfully over the 
supper table to his family that he was really a successful 
counterfeiter wanted by the Yard, was admirably suited to 
the three acts of the stage. Nine directors out of ten would 
simply have canned the play for mass consumption: Mr. 
Reed has made a film of it. One remembered the opening 
sequence of Masterman Ready, the camera sailing with the 
motion of a frigate before the wind down the hedge and 
the country lane to Ready’s home, when the camera in Mr. 
Reed’s new film led us remorselessly down Laburnum 
Grove up to the threshold of the tall grim granite church 
at the bottom. Mr. Priestley has been allowed to tell his 
agreeable and amusing story in much the same order and the 
same words as on the stage; but Mr. Reed's camera has 
gone behind the dialogue, has picked out far more of the 
suburban background than Mr. Priestley could convey in 
dialogue or the stage illustrate between its three walls: the 
hideous variegated Grove itself, the bottled beer and the cold 
suppers, the crowded ferny glass-house, the little stuffy bed- 
rooms with thin walls, and the stale cigarette smoke and 
Bertie’s half-consumed bananas. Suburbia, one of the newest 
suburbias, where the gravel lies lightly still over what was 
grass and clover, insinuates itself into every shot. There isn’t 
2 wasted foot, and Mr. Desmond-Hurst could take a lesson 
from Mr. Reed in something as elementary as moving his 
characters from one room to another. Mr. Desmond-Hurst’s 
camera wanders after the story, some way behind, so that 
when a character is being politely ushered through a door, 
the spectator is already in the passage waiting for the next 
action and chafing at the delay. Mr. Reed's camera acts with 
a kind of quick shrewd independence of the dialogue, 
and presents its own equally dramatic commentary, so that 
the picture of suburbia seems to be drawn simultaneously 
from two angles-—which is as near as the screen can come as 
yet to stereoscopy. 
GrauAM GREENE, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


July Crops 

The English climate—when it is good, it is very very good— 
has compensations even at its worst. July has been frankly 
abominable, and may involve very heavy losses. Much of 
the hay—a more valuable crop than is generally understood — 
was reduced to soggy cellulose. A good deal was burnt, at 
any rate in the West of England, and an ounce or two of value 
extracted from its ashes. Wind and rain together have laid— 
the participle is a technical term—a good deal of wheat and oats. 
Much soft fruit, though its season has been prolonged, has 
become rotten before it is half ripe, like Shakespeare’s medlar. 
You pluck a mushroom, not a strawberry, and an attempt to 
pick raspberries involves a shower bath. To continue the list 
of meteorological abominations, the rains have caused the 
death of many thousands of partridges and some pheasants. 
The tale sounds gloomy enough; but the impressions of the 
depression are severer than facts and figures warrant. Many 
of the farmer's crops—oats, barley, roots, beet, field-peas and 
beans, and hops—look well enough. The crops of early 
potatoes have proved exceptional. Many market gardens 
seldom looked better. Even in the haysel the new driers (of 
which several types were in use) have saved a good deal of hay, 
of a feeding value perhaps twice as high as the old bleached 
product. The wells and springs, vanished or dangerously 
attenuated in three dry years, bubble with fatness. Much 
more rain will doubtless prove disastrous to most field-crops ; 
but a return to sunshine would give a normal year, even in 
cereal farming. 

: * * * * 
Parental Partridges 

The partridges need an investigation to themselves. In 
some parts of Norfolk (which vies with Hampshire as the 
supreme county for the bird) the pairs brought forth success- 
fully enormous families. They have wasted away. The fittest 
only have survived ; but from my own observation—and infor- 
mation—I am convinced that the parents (who are supreme in 
the art of parenthood) have saved many more than is generally 
estimated ; at any rate in Eastern and Southern England. 
A covey of eight perambulates my garden paths; and they 
may perhaps be taken as an average. Pig-farmers rejoice if 
their sows maintain an average litter of cight. Game pre- 
servers may feel equally satisfied, though they like to see 
Those who are keeping partridge 
farms for the scientific study of the bird are persuaded that the 
secret of maintaining a strong stock is to keep coveys down to a 
reasonable size. In districts where both the French and the 
English birds are found it is a common experience, supported 
by some evidence this year, that the French species is the better 
resister of rain. They are better on their legs in youth, though 
worse on the wing in later months. 


coveys of fifteen or so. 


* * * 


Far-Flung Protection 

The cult of birds and their preservation has spread from 
England to almost all parts of the world, as we all know; 
and it would be well if the knowledge acquired in different 
parts were pooled. The quarterly journal, Bird Notes and 
N-ws, of the R.S.P.B. is a modest pool of the right sort, 
though perhaps it sacrifices home news to a wider ideal. 
The summer number is an exceptional example. It opens 
with an account of the National Park of Patagonia, goes on 
to two articles on South Africa, one about its kingfishers, 
one about birds on the Sumach, then devotes its first notes 
to Cunninghame Graham in the Argentine and passes on to 
bird protection in New South Wales. That is not the end. 
The longest article in the brief journal concerns the birds 
on Lord Howe Island, a dot on the other side of Australia. 
The few inhabitants deserve the world-wide praise bestowed 
on Dr. Axel Munthe for his creation of the best Italian 
sanctuary ; and they have marvellously simplified the rules 
and regulations for preservation. The visitor on landing 
sees one conspicuous notice,-as short and comprehensive as a 
law can be: * All bird lifé is absolutely protected.” 

* * * * 


Australian Preservers 
Australia, and especially New South Wales, under whose 
care the island shelters. are, has numbers of enthusiastic 


observers. One of my pleasantest recollections is a LTeeting 
from a group of ornithologists soon after landing at Sydney 
I never saw nearly so many sorts of birds within smal 
compass as near a lagoon outside Rockhampton, whither | 
ras conducted by an expert and ardent observer. He maj 
a list of rather fewer than fifty species that passed before 
us within a quarter of an. hour as we sat near the side af 
the lake. I journeyed from there (by a train someting 
-alled the Turkey Express) to a station some sixty miles or 
so from the railway. We spent a good part of my ting 
there in looking at birds and their nests, In that lightiy 
populated district the Bower Bird, whose nest and tunpg 
are found, could find little material for exercising its faculty 
for decoration beyond the blanched bony processes of sheep 
and bits of tobacco-containers. When I saw there for the 
first time the great heaps of leaves in which and by whic 
the Brush Turkey hatches its eggs, I little imagined that , 
bird of the species would ever achieve the feat in England: 
but the miracle has been wrought in consecutive years g 
Whipsnade ; and the birds flourish there in its lovely littl 
sanctuary. The New South Wales authorities, backed by 
strong public opinion, are pursuing egg collectors persistently, 
They have recently confiscated (and given to museums) x 
many as ten thousand eggs illegally collected. They do not 
share the view lately preached by Mr. Edgar Chance that 
the taking of clutches does not diminish the species, 
* %* * * 


Forest Holdings 

The coming autumn will sce a+ — siderable extension of 
that very interesting and econonu form of smaltholding 
originally designed by the Forestry Commissioners. The 
Commission is not everywhere popular. It has begun to 
afforest a certain amount of fine agricultural land—an act 
detested by the agricultural labourer. It condemns black 
ground, as more detestable to game-preservers. Its actions 
incidentally flood neighbouring estates with exiled stoats 
and vermin. It may endanger characteristic country, such 
as Brechland; and the excess of conifer, to the exclusion 
of hard woods and native trees, may ruin the scenery, as 
in parts of the New Forest. Nevertheless the Commission 
is doing good national work and it promises to give valuable 
help in some of the depressed areas, which happen to be 
particularly well-fitted for the planting. One great advan 
tage of the forestry smallholding is that the busiest time 
on the nurseries begins in November, and on the whole the 
slackest time is the spring when work on a holding is most 
necessary. The working afforester has therefore an admirable 
opportunity of being productively busy all the year round. 
These little homesteads at the edge of the afforested areas 
are as pleasing in fact as in appearance and are to be very 
considerably increased this autumn, 

* * * 


An Autumnal Shrub 

Late flowering shrubs are a delight in every garden. No 
one can do without the Buddleia Veitchiana Variabilis ot 
its type; a garden is scarcely complete without the bush 
Hypericum; and the first has the added advantage of being 
the best of all lures for the more gorgeous autumn 
butterflies. These shrubs are lovely: some are just queel, 
but not less-attractive for this quality. Some specialist has 
been recommending the rarely mentioned dipplopappas. It 
is a shrub I have grown for a long time and have extracted 
many pleasures from it. The latest critic puts its maximul 
height at four feet. It is doubtless of a dwarfish habit i 
most places; but there was a specimen in one of the Well 
agricultural stations which resembled a tree. It was certainly 
some twelve feet in height. It has a likeness to the Buddleis 
that its appearance does not suggest. The flowers of both 
smell of neat honey. The dipplopappas is the less pleasant, 
to some noses unpleasant, for it emphasises the sharp bitter 
tang in honey; and it attracts flies but not buttertlies. It 
has many virtues; is full of colour all the year, flowers in 
the more barren season, has a close bushy habit and is easily 


multiplied. The silver dipplopappas, which is more stragg'f : 


and less attractive than the gold, seeds itself freely and 
appears in the most unlikely places. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. Tue Srectator.] 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
LABOUR PARTY ? 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—I was interested in the contributions made in recent 
sues of The Spectator on the above subject. He would 
be a stupid member of the Labour Party who supposed his 
Party stood in no need of improvement. I know of no 
Labour Member so complacent. Indeed, the most common 
of Labour Party habits.is self-criticism and the Party’s growth 
js due in no little part to it. But I feel that the question 
as framed begs only one answer, and in minimising the 
weaknesses of other Parties, affords a diversion for those 
who apprehend Labour’s remarkable growth and recovery 
from the events of 1931. The question, if asked often enough, 
creates the idea that something is ‘‘ wrong,” whatever the 
contents of the word “* wrong” may be and from whatever 
standpoint the word is used. 

Labour's opponents never tire of suggesting that the 
progress of the Party is arrested; that it is out of tune, 
distrusted by the electorate, inexperienced, and ineffectual 
in gauging modern needs ; that it is poor in leadership, without 
men of * acknowledged eminence and capacity,” inadequate 
inargument, confused in policy, uncertain in will and actuated 
by narrow sectional interests. It is no reply to say that 
the Labour Party is no worse and no more “ wrong” than 
other political parties. 

I reflect sometimes as I watch the Government Front 
Bench that so far it has shown a poor capacity in both foreign 
policy, and I wonder what “ acknowledged 
eminence” really is, and how it is that party organisers 
are able to inspire trust in commonplace men. The 
“eminence” of Ministers appears often to be made by the 
hacks of the party Press, and when propaganda is clever 
and expensive enough, the public is made to acknowledge 
ittoo. I doubt if the record of Baldwin, Simon, MacDonald 
or Snowden will stand any searching test. Each has lost the 
great volume of public confidence they once enjoyed because 
of proved incapacity in the field of action. In point of fact, 
the “ distinction ” of leaders is due in no small way to their 
finding themselves, almost fortuitously, in positions of 
authority in which they are supported by considerable party 
Press publicity. Such facilities are less enjoyed by the lesser 
known Labour spokesmen, who do not lack sincerity or com- 
petence, nor the grasp of principle and liberality of view. 

Whether Labour’s progress is arrested or not is answered 
by how one reads events. We are invited to believe that a 
hindrance to advance is ** ‘ the baleful influence ’ of the trade 
unions.” We are told that the Unions lay claim to seats 
Where there is a majority of electors who are industrially 
organised! As if the industrially organised have not first- 
class men in their ranks, or as if there is something wrong 
ina Member representing the major interest of his constituency 
because he belongs to it! Who is likely to represent a mining 
constituency more effectively than a miner? But do the 
mining constituencies al yays send a miner to Westminster ? 
Do the textile areas? A cursory examination of representation 
in the House shows that this is not the case. Nevertheless, 
it is delared, the Trade Unions exercise a real money power 
in the selection of candidates. This is Satan himself casting 
out devils! It is not denied that the poverty of the Labour 
Party is at times a severe handicap, and in certain constituen- 
cies, a candidate whose union can contribute to his maintenance, 
should he be elected, and to the upkeep of his constituency 
and the election fight, is apt to be given special consideration. 
But anyone familiar with the constituency Labour Parties 
will know that, as organisation has increased in strength 
and activities have been extended, they have shown genuine 
independence in the choice of candidates. Again, a cursory 
éxamination of the Labour candidate list will show this. 

? We are also reminded that the T.U.C. has considerable 
influence on the policy of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
There is, of course, a National Council of Labour on which the 
T.U.C., the Labour Party Executive and the Parliamentary 


and social 


Labour Party are equally represented for the purpose of co- 
ordinating policy and activity. That is as it should be, but 
it does not follow that political labour continuously surrenders 
to the trade unions, or that the trade unions invariably urge a 
** non-social ” or sectional view, or that the unions are always 
actuated by “ vested interest.” The contrary is almost con- 
sistently true. The trade unions have helped to make the 
political Jabour movement in order to secure a better and 
different social order, 7.e., a new economic system serving 
national ends. The Labour Party exists to change the 
present society into something more co-operative, equal and 
free, and it is no discredit to the unions that they exert an 
influence for this purpose. 

Policy in the Parliamentary Labour Party is recommended 
by its Executive with due regard to Party Conference discus- 
sions and decided, after free debate, at the weekly party 
meetings. Lord Snowden in his article mentioned that the 
Socialist influence in the Party is considerable, and that it is 
responsible for its programme and propaganda. If the reader 
will refer to any considered motion moved by the Party in the 
House of Commons this session he will rarely find any depar- 
ture from the declared Socialist objective and policy. Rarely 
will he discover an industrial or economic decision taken on 
other than social grounds. The Party springs from the 
exploited, but sometimes its supporters complain that the cry 
of the * bottom dog” is not heard often enough. 

There is another assertion. The Labour Party is said to 
have lost its ethical impulse and its ** pioneer ”’ zeal ; what is 
the evidence of this? True, political propaganda is conducted 
along different lines, for the habits of people have changed. 
But in every constituency the splendid spirit that launched the 

arty endures. 

We are invited to accept the fatuous statement that Labour 
lacks a reasonable constructive programme of social reform 
and that a more comprehensive programme of change to 
Socialism repels men and women of progressive sympathies, 
Lord Snowden denounces platitudinous candidates and com- 
plains when the Party attempts to indicate how socialist policy 
could be applied to important industries and services! Pre- 
sumably, the less of Socialism and the more of generalities the 
better! The less the groundwork of Socialist advance is 
examined and explained—the more ambiguity and the less 
clarification of Labour Policy—the more progressive men and 
women will be won! Is it not time men like Lord Snowden 
read Labour Party literature, read its policy declarations, and 
listened to what are the immediate points in social reform 
demanded by the Party? 

It is just silly to declare Labour candidates incompetent. 
Snowden simply does not know anything about the quality and 
calibre of Labour candidates, It is cheap and ill-founded 
argument. Does Labour want leaders with powerful person- 
alities ? Labour had them in days gone by. A Labour Party 
Conference is refreshing these days because it is not over- 
shadowed by dominant and positive persons who were often 
proved wrong and were often ignorant in debate. At least 
discussion today is on the merits of questions brought before 
the Party meetings. Let the critics of the Labour Party try 
again. The Party is a movement consistent with the genius 
of the British people ; it is broad based with a social outlook ; 
it is human, makes mistakes at times and has its setbacks, 
But it is the effective opposition to the present reactionary 
Government and is destined to enter office with power and to 
fulfil its purpose in changing the economic and social structure 
of Britain.—Yours, &c., A. CREECH JONEs. 

House of Commons. 


[To the Editor of Tue Seectraror.] 
Srr,—Anyone who compares the actual position of the Labour 
Party with its position as it might be or ought to be must 
have read the communication from Sir Stafford Cripps with 
feelings akin to despair. Seldom can a distinguished advocate 
have so completely given his case away by substituting abuse 
of the plaintiff's attorney for solid argument. 
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He hides from himself the realities of the situation wadet a 
tass of ambiguous verbiage drawn from the Marxist philosophy 
of class-consciousness. He does not stay to ask what any of 
his catch-phrases really mean. Thus ** the economic revolu- 
tion will come about in the way determined by the ‘particular 
circumstances and history of our own country.” What are 
those circumstances and what is the nature of that history ? 
A ercat factor in that history has’ been the humanitarian 
liberalism which is the object of Sir Stafford Cripps’ unintelli- 
gent contempt. We have in this country traditions of religious 
freedom and independence and traditions of political freedom 
and compromise for which Karl Marx had neither sympathy 
nor understanding. If now the Left Wing persists in trying 
to interpret capitalism and imperialism purely in Marxist 
terms and to base politics on class-consciousness, it will never 
get British Labour unitedly behind it, and it will never secure 
from the middle-classes that measure of support and co- 
operation without which Labour cannot hope to succeed. 

If Sir Stafford Cripps really represents the new approach 
and the changed outlook of the Labour Party, the future is 
dark indeed. There is nothing particularly new about wild 
abuse and misrepresentation of one’s opponents, nor will 
railing at the fears and indetermination of the middie classes 
help Labour to achieve reconstruction at home or to maintain 
peace abroad. Happily, however, Sir Stafford Cripps speaks 
for himself, and the British Labour Movement does not rely 
upon the middle-class intelligentsia for its personnel or its 
leadership.——Yours, &c., H. G. Woop. 

Lane End, Bournville. 


FAR EASTERN PROSPECTS 
|To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.|} 
Sm,—Your comments on Far Eastern Prospects in last 
week’s issue prompt me to make one or two observations 
based on recent information received from Japan. 

1. There seems little doubt that though military influence 
is still strong it is not what it was six months ago. The 
Empcror himself on the occasion of the opening of the Diet 
passed a severe rebuke on the conduct of the army, and the 
subsequent capital punishment inflicted on several officers 
is not only without precedent in Japanese history, but would 
be unthinkable a few months ago. Previous offenders have 
been let off with nominal sentences of imprisonment. At 
the recent meeting of the Diet, the outstanding speech was 
one by.a member with strong liberal sympathies and a first- 
hand knowledge of foreign countries. In it he attacked 
the military leaders for their interference in politics and 
economics. His speech was received with such applause 
from all parties that the Minister of War, a man of very 
different outlook to some of his recent predecessors, got 
up immediately and stated his entire concurrence with what 
had been said, and promised to take action so that in future 
all such comments should reach him alone and then only 
through the proper channels. 

2. The breach made in the Maritime Customs’ organisation 
in Northern China exposes Japan to certain obvious criticisms ; 
but at the same time there are facts which have not received 
much notice in the English Press. Japan depends for her 
very existence on her foreign trade. China is her greatest 
potential market. Political conditions have affected this 
market profoundly ; for this Japan may be much to blame. 
But on the top of this China has placed a quite prohibitive 
tariff, in some cases up to 200 per cent., and this coupled 
with the readiness of Chinese merchants in contrast to Chinese 
politicians to trade with Japan is a direct incentive to 
smuggling. As a matter of fact many of Japan’s leading 
firms which do not descend to such methods state that they 
are affected by this state of affairs as much as their foreign 
competitors. At the same time it is only fair to admit, 
as you imply, that were it not for Japanese military support 
the existence of the Hopei quasi-autonomous government 
would be a precarious one. 

3. The present Prime Minister, though of extreme-right 
stock, nevertheless is pursuing a moderate and pacific policy. 
As far as China is concerned there seems little doubt that he 
is anxious to foster friendly relations. Twice over in the 
past few weeks he has refused to take a strong line under 
provocation. But however conciliatory a policy he may 
wish to pursue, we must recognise that the wounds of past 


—_——_,,_ 





years will not heal rapidly, and that the best thing that the 
West can do is to be patient and to encourage aj] such 
approaches. 

4. There scems to be a considerable revival of wha i 
known as Shrine-Shinto.- Officially it is not a Teligina by 
rather a national cult, and so its compulsory observanee ; 
not incompatible with the Constitution which guarante, 
religious freedom. Christian opinion in view of the cg 
between its religious history and the official interpretatin, 
has always been divided as to what attitude to take., But 
during the past two or three years it seems to be gettin 
increasingly clear that the authorities regard this form qj 
Shinto not as a religion but as something above a religion, 
and consequently demanding a greater allegiance tha 
religious faith. It is but an expression in an Oriental settiny 
of the Western cult of the totalitarian State. : 

With apologies for the length of this letter.— Believe jy 
&e., W. H. Murray Wa toy, 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts. 




















THE COLONIES AND TRUSTEESHIP 

[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.| 
Srr,—The Spectaior (which cannot be suspected of big 
against the present Government) is setting a good exanipk 
of moral courage to the Press a3 a whole by publishing une. 
ventional views and even some rather unpleasant. fact 
relating to British colonial policies. No good purpose js 
served by disguising the truth. For this reason, in my 
opinion, Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries’ letter concerning “The Palestin: 
situation * deserves close attention. 

One passage in that letter has an important bearing oy 
Imperial Defence. Mr. Jeffries remarks that ** ten battalions 
of British troops are in arms against a few devoted wretches, 
where eighteen years ago a single infantryman covl] have 
garrisoned a town.” This state of things he aseribes to 
** despotic control.” He does not, I understand, mean thet 
the Arabs should be given the outward form of self-goven. 
ment. He implies that the Colonial Office (which hol 
the reins of government) has intreduced schemes devised 
primarily to help us Europeans (e.g.. by making a home for 
Jews in a land where the masses are Arabs) without a proper 
regard for the happiness of the Arabs. Theorists who talk 
of * trusteeship ” in British colonies certainly deceive then- 
selves if they suppose that their ideal is to be found in 
Palestine. 

My view is that no ruling race has ever yet governed 
colonies according to any principle of true trusteeship. The 
common belief in this country as to the application of such 
a principle to British colonies is a delusion. Others have 
described it as hypocrisy. Trustees are not paid at the 
expense of the beneficiaries. Natives work (actually fo 
a very low wage) and pay taxes too (import duties, &c.), to 
meet the cost of British administration, which in all Crom 
Colonies has vastly increased since the War. The increas 
has been due to official experiments, with a strong flavour 
of help for the ruling race. I mention this point not through 
lack of sympathy for British officials, but because I see in 
the post-War policies a dangerous tendency to the mor 
selfish (Roman) imperialism. The Arab revolt in Palestine 
is a sample of the rocks ahead for the British Empire, apart 
from the German menace, unless British colonial policies 
are drastically revised. 

There are too many wirepullers in and around the Coloniel 
Office. By wirepullers ** around the Colonial Office ~ I meen 
all the people with influence who help financiers and trades 
in this country at the expense-of African natives and Arabs 
For instance, Japanese goods were popular amongst poo 
natives but unpopular amongst British manufacturers. 
They have been shut out of British colonies rather drastically. 
The shutting out in moderation might have been justified. 
There are seeds of trouble here owing to immoderate selfis 
ness. 

Wirepullers inside: the Colonial Office might be expected 
to be wiser in matters not affected by wirepulling from 
outside. Unfortunately there are too many of these alse, 
pulling in different directions. Each of them is quite sincet 
and quite certain that his own pet scheme is worth all the 
money lavished upon it. Local administrators are sometime 
asked how many jobs they can find for cadets waiting 1 
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be absorbed in x or x department. Optimism is expected 
and rewarded. This state .of- things breeds lack of. moral 
: rage. A proper regard for lozal politics needs strong. 
a courage. Every unnecessary European post means 
geveral posts or living wages lost for local inhabitants. It 
drives a nail into the coffin of the British colonial empire. 
Our people in assuming that British colonies are or can 
be administered as ** trusts,” and that Latin: and German 
colonies are (and were) by contrast cruelly “ exploited,” 
are-making a great mistake. None of us are saints. We 
should realise our own shortcomings. By doing so we ean 
avoid the mischief of judging other powerful ations (as 
yell as subject races) too harshly—the way to international 
conflict. ae 7 
Lip-service to ~ trusteeship ” is not good enough. Some 
glf-seeking by the ruling race in a colonial empire is probably 
inevitable. This is why I believe that strict economy in 
colonial administration, avoiding official experiments, is the 
safest course. I believe, too, that universal service for youth 
in this country would help to cure selfishness in the nation, 
as well as to protect the more righteous causes of the British 
Empire. We cannot hope to survive as a great nation, 
ruling other races, without sacrifices. The patriotism of 
our Empire-builders involved risk. Pacifism implies avoid- 
ance of risk. It means too often ‘ peace for ourselves and 
poverty for others.” Pacifism without sacrifice is not good 
for the soul. Patriotism, tinged with a strong sense of 
justice for other races, is much nobler. Its outward and 
visible sign should be some form of universal service, rendered 
to the State by rich and poor alike. That would be a grand 
ideal—the most unselfish and the safest way of securing 
peace with justice. —I am, Sir, &e., C. E. Cooxson. 
Saltford, Somerset. 


“ SHIPYARD ” 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.|] 

Sin. I wish to draw attention to the showing of my docu- 
mentary film Shipyard at the Monseigneur News Theatre, 
Piceadilly, London, on July 20th, 21st and 22nd. This film, 
which in its original version depicts the building of the liner 
ss. ‘Orion’ and its relation to the life of the town Barrow-in- 
Furness, and which took over a year to produce, has been 
mutilated in a way which, in my opinion and in the opinion of 
many people who have seen the film, is unpardonable. Not 
only were the credit titles to myself and my technical staff 
omitted, but whole sequences were cut out, making the story 
and the meaning of the film quite incomprehensible. I have no 
knowledge if this damage was carried out by the theatre show- 
ing the film or by the firm handling the distribution. 

To my knowledge, many people are going to this theatre to 
see the film because they associate it with me. The discredit 
thus done to my ability as a film director is likely to cause great 
harm to my future work. If several chapters were deleted at 
random by his publishers from a novel by J. B. Priestley, or if 
a painting by Augustus John were partly obliterated with stamp 
paper by the Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy, public 
opinion would give rise to an outery and the author or painter 
would have legal redress. We in the documentary film field 
ure sincerely trying to fulfil a national purpose by portraying 
aspects of our national life on the screen. We have no redress 
against such mutilation of our work, except to ask your leave 
to publish this protest.—I am, Sir, vours, &c., 

Pau. Rorua. 

34 Bruton Street, London, W.1. 


DEATH ON THE ROADS 

[To the Editor of Tue SrecTATOR.| 
Sit,—I have just returned from spending three weeks in 
Carlisle, to be met with the latest and record figures of 
accidents and deaths on the roads, and I was reminded of the 
apparent absence of such accidents in Carlisle. 

The first thing which struck me as I entered the town 
was the complete observance by all sorts of drivers of the 
pedestrian crossings. Not only did all vehicles pull up on 
both sides of a crossing when any pedestrian was on it, but 
I saw many cases in which the traffic stopped when someone 
Was merely waiting to cross. When I remarked on this to 
my hosts they agreed that.it was quite safe to cross any 
Toad in Carlisle, 


Assuming, this to be the normal state of affairs there, the 


- problem: is te ascertain the reasons for it; and to see whether 


these. conditions. can be induced in areas with bad records. 
It seems to me that the main reason is the strength of public 
opinion, which is such that I think that no regular inhabitant 
of Carlisle would dare to take any such risks. The other 
reasons are, I think, the relative smallness of the amount of 
vehicular traffic, and the comparative ease with which the 
inhabitants appear to take life, there being none of the rush 
and scurry characteristic of Londoa. : 
These reasons suggest that the problem is one as between 
large and small urban areas, and if Carlisle is typical of that 
size of community, then it would seem that most of the 
accidents occur either in large urban areas or on the open road, 
and it would be interesting to learn whether the Ministry of 
Transport’s figures bear this out. ‘ 
The question is whether the reasons for Carlisle’s apparent 
record in this respect can be transferred to the larger areas. 
I believe that public opinion is far the most important of the 
reasons I have given, and I feel sure that a general improve- 
ment in the position would result if public opinion could be 
mobilised against any driver involved in an accident through 
his own negligence or bad driving, perhaps by posting full 
particulars in the newspapers of the area in which he. lives. 
Yours faithfully, : REGINALD J. Hoy. 
24 Charrington Street, Oakley Square, N.W.1. 


ON THE DOLE 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 


Srr,—As a member of the public with moderate views, and a 
dislike of those of extremists in all matters, I admire your 
paper for the moderation and fairness with which you set out 
both sides in all controversial questions, though this attitude 
is not characteristic of your correspondents, judging from the 
letters published on the Palestine troubles. But Mr. 
Greenwood’s article *‘ On the Dole ” in your issue of July 17th 
is quite astounding to those of us who live in country districts. 
Near me here a man is supporting his wife and three small 
children on a wage of 31s. a week (soon to be increased to 32s. 
by a decision of the Agricultural Wages Committee), for which 
he works hard for 50 hours a week. I can imagine his envy of 
Mr. Greenwood’s Glasgow family of four with their total wage 
-arnings of 65s. a week. But as the father is not working and is 
free to make himself useful in the house, he is to be granted 
under the Unemployed Assistance Board’s new regulations 
a further 7s. 6d. a week, which will be partly paid for by my 
friend out of his pipe of tobacco and his wife’s cup of tea. 
Mr. Greenwood may say that two blacks do not make a white, 
but in estimating the darkness of the two. cases his sympathy 
seems to be sadly misplaced.—Yours faithfully, 
Kimsbury House, Gloucester. J. H. Percivan 


A HEARING FOR THE ARABS 


[To the Editor of Tuk Spectator. | 
Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I pass to you a special 
vote of thanks and appreciation, resolved recently by the 
Arab Supreme Committee in Palestine, for vour sympathetic 
attitude towards the Arab Case in Palestine. 

We are exceedingly pleased to see some of the leading 
English papers, not influenced by Zionist propaganda, realise 
the great injustice which is being done in Palestine, and 
which is undermining the life of tke Arabs in this part of the 
world, and consequently affecting greatly the good relations 
which existed since ancient times between the Arabs, the 
Moslem World and the British Empire. 

The Committee trust that with your influence and good 
attention, the policy of His Majesty’s Government will be 
changed in a way to give justice to the just demands of the 
Arabs in Palestine. Again thanking you for all that you are 
doing to assist us, I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 

J. S. Gasn, 
Secretary, Arab Supreme Committee. 

P.O.B. 268, Jerusalem, 

[The policy of The Spectator has been, and is, to give a fair 
hearing to both parties in the Palestinian dispute, so far as 
its correspondence columns are concerned. We can neither 
defend nor condone the use of violence, whether by Arab or 
Jew.— Ep, The Spectator.| 
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THE PALESTINE SITUATION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Str,—Mr. William Blumberg, in the article in your issue 
of the 17th inst., seems to expect that the Zionists should 
assume the major share of the responsibility for improving 
the welfare of the Arabs in Palestine, which, one would 
naturally assume, lies within the province of the Government, 
and ignores the valuable contribution which the Jewish 
resettlement has made towards that object. He criticises 
Zionist policy as one * which excludes Arabs frum employ- 
ment in the land of their birth,” although the facts clearly 
demonstrate that the Arabs, as a result of Jewish activity, 
have far more and better-paid employment tow than they 
had ten or fifteen years ago. 

The Jews possess only 300,000 acres in Palestine, about 
5 per cent. of the total area, and it is only in one-fourth of 
the Jewish land, that belonging to the Jewish National 
Fund, that no Arab labour is hired, as no hired labour, even 
of Jews, is employed there. The land of the Jewish National 
Fund, which is bought with the voluntary contributions 
of Jews throughout the world given for the purpose of en- 
suring that Jews in their National Home shall till the soil 
themselves, is leased only in such plots as a settler can cultivate 
himself with the aid solely of his own family. There are, 
nevertheless, some 8,000 Arabs employed in twelve Jewish 
agricultural settlements, in some of which they are even 
the majority, and the wage that they receive is twice as 
much as that given by Arab employers. 

There are also about 1,500 Arabs employed in Jewish 
industry (potash, cement, &c.), in which they receive a much 
higher wage than in agriculture. Moreover, Zionist policy 
is entitled to take credit for the creation of opportunities 
of employment at the ports of Jaffa and Haifa and, indeed, 
for the construction of the Haifa Harbour, and likewise 
for the fact that during the last few years about 24,000 
Arabs have been attracted from Syria and Transjordan to 
the labour market of Palestine. 

The legend about the displacement of Arab cultivators 
has long been exploded. The Government's investigations 
revealed that over a period of twelve vears not more than 
656 Arab heads of families had been displaced from the land, 
and when the Government, with a fund of £250,000 at their 
disposal, invited them to take up fresh holdings, only 43 
availed themselves of the offer, the rest having already 
become reabsorbed in agriculture or found other employment, 

Mr. Blumberg pleads: ‘ The Arabs must have proper 
education, including vocational training for the young. <A 
suflicient share of the Government’s revenue must be allotted 
for these purposes.” The fact is that the Government spends 
over £168,000 on Arab education, but less than £34,000 on 
Jewish education, although the Jews, despite their being 
only 380 per cent. of the population, contribute over 50 per 
cent. of the public revenue. 

Your contributor also says that ‘“ another duty of the 
Jews is to foster a system of Arab co-operatives.” The 
Jews have already done so: there are over 70 Arab co- 
operative societies. Equally superfluous is his plea for the 
formation of Arab-Jewish trade unions, for such unions have 
already been formed. 

The reiterated complaint that the recommendations of 
all previous Commissions of Inquiry have been ignored is 
quite unfounded. The Commission that investigated the 
riots of 1921 recommended the creation of a Legislative 
Council, but the proposal to this effect, made in 1922, was 
rejected by the Arabs. The practical outcome of all the 
various Commissions that followed after the riots of 1929 
consisted of two main recommendations—one relating to the 
displaced Arabs, which was completely disposed of before 
the end of 1934, and the other relating to the Legislative 
Council. Owing to the division of opinion among the Arab 
parties on the latter question, they were invited to send a 
deputation to London to discuss it with the Colonial Secretary, 
but instead of coming to an agreement on the composition 
of the deputation, they proclaimed a general strike. The 
responsibility for the postponement of the creation of a 
Legislative Council must therefore be sought in the quarters 
responsible for the present disorders.--Yours faithfully, 

Israki Conen, 
The Zionis' Organisation, 77 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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[To the Editor of Tue Srecraton.] therefore, 
Sir,—I hate to confess myself beaten, but the effort to bri . yl 
Mr. Jeffries’ version of the history of British rule in Palen plan, na 
into line with facts is becoming too great by compari ° Be a state 0 
with the results attained. In the 
I do not understand what he means when he SAYS thy ofa yt 
the British Government's successive White Papers hay wet : € 
been * addressed not to the Arabs but to the Jews,” Th i a 
statements of policy are accessible to us all, and I wou nae 
suggest that Mr. Jeffries should study the first of them, ore - 
issued in 1922, and compare it with the text of the Mandat, - os 
for Palestine and Transjordan. He will find that the Whi, four <i 
Paper restricts the area of the Jewish National Home t es tr 
Palestine itself, whereas no such limitation is implicit jy - oe 
the Mandate. The reason for this very severe Curtailmen = ted 
of Jewish settlement was that Transjordan lies within the “aa: 
boundaries of the territories where certain promises about hich he 
Arab independence were made by the British Governmen W “ng 
to King Hussein. (See Survey of International Affairs trans be 
1925, Vol. I, p. 361, published by the Royal Institute d a 
International Affairs.) Mr. Jeffries dismisses all the Whit py 
Papers as “essays in verbiage.” It is a point on which hy 7 Ft 
can claim to speak with authority, but it would be interesting oe pat 
to know whether this clause appears to him as redundant a ation 
as the others, If it does not, then let him remember it a mu 
next time he spills the vials of his wrath upon the British ra ae 
Government on the score of its alleged indifference to Any HB , Englist 
rights. condition 
Some of the “scorn” with which he views British policy Plain de 
has descended upon me, and the “ pitiful artifices ” wit) hould | 
which I express my conviction that peace in Palestine dog Ca 
not depend on the relative numbers of its Arab and Jewis) po 
inhabitants. It depends upon the will to live together a ae 
neighbours, as both races must do, unless British promise to shou! 
to one or the other are to be disgracefully broken. Eye, to obstr 
today, Arabs and Jews are working harmoniously side by dance | 
side in many of the enterprises which are bringing prosperity past. I 
to the country, and have refused to allow their fellowship ment i 
to be disturbed by political agitation. Surely it is by League, 
acknowledging, and encouraging, that spirit as far as ye ments ¢ 
can that British people can best help to bring to an end the opinion, 
wreckage of hopes which is going on in Palestine at the Arabs 
present moment.—Yours obediently, = ae 
BuaNncuE E. C. Duepatn, one wit 
1 Roland Gardens, S.W.7. feature. 
[To the Editor of Tn Specraror. | aoe 
Sir,—In your issue of July 24th, Mr. Ashbee paid me a renounc 
certain compliment. I hate to appear ungrateful, but I se Palestit 
no reason at all in the argument by which he tries to B the Jey 
invalidate my thesis with 1ezard to the ethical foundation FJ this g¢ 
of the National Home. The fact that the people of Palestine Arab 1 
are a mixed race “ of whom some have Arab blood ” certainly deman« 
does not support the claim of the thin upper stratum of the inv 
pure-blooded Arabs to rule the country. It is very possible to use | 
that the bulk of the present population are not Philistines, of imn 
&c., as Mr. Ashbee supposes, but descendants of Hebrews compe 
forcibly converted to Islam by the Arab conquerors. But place « 
whoever they are, their cultural and economic condition i conditi 
such that nobody can seriously maintain they had benefited at the 
by Arab leadership. Admin 
I have a great regard for Arab civilisation in the past, to neithe 
the extent that I should wish to see a latinised Arabic the la 
adopted, along with English, as the national language of the clean.- 
Jews in Palestine. <As it is a living Semitic language, much 
akin to Hebrew, I would prefer it for many reasons to the [We 
artificial resuscitation of the latter. But Arab civilisation, gener 
of which the Dome of the Rock is an incidental expressiol, situat 
has only touched the fringe of Palestine. It cannot obliterate 
the historic connexion of the Jews with the Holy Land 
referred to in the preamble of the Mandate. 
The only question that matters is whether room can le 
found in Palestine for additional population, This depends Sir,— 








on the economic policy that will be pursued with a view t0 beer 
the materialisation of the National Home. A_ system o teriot 
laissez-faire will never create it. The positive obligation o but 
Article 2 of the Mandate that ‘the Mandatory shall could 





responsible for placing the country under such political, 
administrative and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment of the Jewish national home,” presuppose 
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Eon 
therefore, “ managed economy.” In other words, a plan 
id development through national enterprise. Such a 

: re aturally, ‘cannot isolate the Arabs or leave them in 
ae" of economic stagnation. 

a state eh kes 

In the letters of Mr. Ashbee and Mr. Jeffries I see traces 
of a deplorable mentality which obstinately refuses to reckon 
with fundamental facts. Space forbids me to follow Mr. 
Jeffries’ excursion into recent history, but I must remind 
him that, whatever his feelings, the Mandate stands. rhere 
are twelve million Jews in the countries which fought on 
the same side with Great Britain in the War, including 
four and a half million in the l nited States. They do take 
the Mandate seriously. Otherwise they would not have 
sunk a tremendous -apital in Palestine. The Jews dastardly 
killed by Arabs also took it seriously, or they would not have 
entrusted their lives to British protection. 

There is a minority movement, now outside Zionist ranks, 
which has at least played with the idea of advocating a 
transfer of the Palestinian Mandate to Italy. Italy is still 
amember of the League, and so are two other Great Powers, 
France and Russia. If Great Britain were to tamper with 
the unequivocal obligations of the Mandate, there would be 
a serious movement of Jewish and world opinion in favour 
of the transfer of the Mandate to another Great Power, and a 
situation embarrassing to British interests might be created. 
That must be clearly understood. 

In a former letter of Mr. Ashbee I saw a reference to 
“English officials who are trying, under desperately difficult 
conditions, to administer a policy in which they disbelieve.” 
Plain decency should have demanded that such officials 
should have resigned their generously salaried positions as 
soon as they found their duties conflicting with their con- 
science. Jews contribute some 40 to 50 per cent. of the 
revenue in Palestine, and they cannot be fairly expected 
to shoulder the expenditure for officials who are impelled 
to obstruct the purpose for which they are there, a circum- 
stance from which many complications have arisen in the 
past. Plain decency also suggests that the British Govern- 
ment should resign the Mandate into the hands of the 
League, if they find it incompatible with British commit- 
ments or interests elsewhere. Fortunately Lord Melchett’s 
opinion, as quoted by Mr. Ashbee, was erroneous. ‘The 
Arabs of Palestine were never promised self-determination, 
or else there would have been no Mandate, certainly not 
one with a Jewish National Home as its most conspicuous 
feature. 

From a report in The Times of July 24th, I see that the 
Zionists have complied with my suggestion and offered to 
renounce the Labour schedule for Jewish immigrants into 
Palestine which is due in October. In the present mood of 
the Jewish public it was certainly not an easy decision, and 
this gesture of goodwill must be warmly welcomed. The 
Arab leaders are stated to have rejected the proposal and 
demanded complete cessation of Jewish immigration during 
the investigations by the Royal Commission * before trying 
to use their influence to restore normal conditions.” Stoppage 
of immigration beyond the Labour schedule is outside Zionist 
competence, and it must be emphatically observed that the 
place of those who haggle about “ using their influence ” in 
conditions where bombs are thrown at school children is not 
at the round table, but in gaol. Zionists and the British 
Administration have heavily blundered in the past and 
neither are free of blame, but the Arab leaders are of all people 

the last to imagine that their conscience and their record are 
clean.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Wituiam BLUMBERG. 

[We cannot devote further space to the discussion of the 
general issue in Palestine as distinct from the immediate 
situation.— Ep, The Spectator. ] 


DIETETIC ECONOMY 
|fo the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—While herrings are thrown back into the sea and British 
beer is so abominably overtaxed that it is now almost dele- 
terious in quality, I cannot see how we can expect anything 
but malnutrition. No doubt, however, the Government 
could do more to encourage domestic production.— Yours, &c., 

: E. S. P. Haynes. 

9 New Square, Lineolu’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Nos Amis Les Anglais 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 

A Vimy les Francais ont acclamé le roi Edouard VIIT avee la 
cordialité la plus sincére ; ils sont contristés du renvoi de son 
séjour sur la Cote d'Azur. Car les Frangais ont beau- 
coup d’affection pour le roi Edouard. Us auraient affection 
aussi grande pour ses sujets si seulement ils pouvaient les 
comprendre. Le malheur est que les Frangais ne voient pas 
les Anglais tels quils sont mais tels quils se les représentent. 
Et ils sont stupéfaits lorsquils ne répondent pas au portrait 
préconcu. Elevé en Angleterre, public school boy, Yauteur de 
cette chronique est resté imprégné de souvenirs de jeunesse. A 
son avis, bien des malentendus se dissiperaient si les Frangais se 
décidaient a voir les Anglais autrement qu’a travers la littérature. 
Nous en avons une conception trop livresque. L’autre jour, 
par exemple, un confrére qui voulait préciser émoi général 
produit en Angleterre par le geste de George Andrew McMahon, 
décrivait indignation de * tous les petits David Copperfield, 
de tous les Mr. Pickwick.” Nous trouverions bizarre chez un 
journaliste anglais de choisir les personnages de Balzac pour 
dépeindre la France contemporaine. Pourtant ce confrére 
faisait un effort de modernité ; bien d’autres pensent encore & 
William Pitt. 

M. Georges Duhamel, le nouvel académicien, craint que le 
cinéma et la radio ne tuent le livre. C°est fort possible. Mais 
il n’en reste pas moins vrai qu’en France la part faite a la 
littérature demeure considérable. Nos lycéens palissent sur 
des dissertations oi il n’est question que de Corneille et de 
Racine, de Voltaire et de Rousseau, de classiques et de roman- 
tiques. Méme anjourdhui maint adolescent cherche encore 
a traduire ses émotions en alexandrins. La littérature déteint 
sur tout. Nos lettres, nos discours, nos rapports officiels, nos 
articles de journaux sont littéraires ... oi voudraient 
l'étre. Nous demeurons esclaves de la formule: exposition 
développement, conclusion. Pour cette raison, la concision 
nous est contraire. Si le conquérant du Scinde avait été 
Frangais, il n’aurait su rendre compte de sa victoire par un 
-alembour dun mot, méme latin. 

I] s‘ensuit que nous attribuons au document une importance 
exagérée. Dans toute circonstance nous préparons d’abord 
un dossier, puis nous le plaidons. Car nous subissons égale- 
ment la puissance du verbe. Les mots arrivent 4 suppléer les 
réalités. Raymond Poincaré fut un grand plaideur de dossiers. 
Sur ce point les Anglais, tout en reconnaissant ses grands 
mérites, ne purent jamais le suivre. 

Car PAnglais n'est pas livresque. Il a sa littérature, dont 
il est justement fier, mais elle n’occupe pas dans sa vie une place 
prépondérante. Ou le Francais veut étre orateur, Anglais 
se contente d’étre debater. Il ne méprise pas la valeur du 
document, mais il ne lérige pas en fétiche. Devant ses tri- 
bunaux le document ne vaut qu’autant qu'il est supporté par 
des témoignages. C'est la cross-examination qui fait la force de 
la justice anglaise. 

Au Palais-Bourbon récemment un député—invalidé par la 
suite—lisait a la tribune lettre sur lettre. C étaient des docu- 
ments, done on les acceptait. A Westminster on Taurait 
questionné sur lorigine de ces lettres, sur les circonstances de 
leur rédaction ; un tribunal anglais aurait voulu interroger 
leurs auteurs. L’Anglais préfére avoir 4 faire a homme 
plutot qu’a la chose. 

Voila quelques raisons, entre autres, pourquoi nous ne com- 
prenons pas aisément les Anglais. Nous faisons pourtant 
preuve de bonne volonté. Nous demandons a lAngleterre 
bien des choses, depuis ses jockeys jusqu’a ses biscuits. Nous 
concédons la supériorité de ses tailleurs. Nous envoyons nos 
enfants y passer les vacances. Nous profitons d’excursions 
dominicales pour voir relever la garde au palais de St. James. 
Mais cela suffit-il pour connaitre !Angleterre ? Nous avons 
importé le football Rugby et avons pratiqué avec fougue ; 
comment se fait-i] quaujourd hui les équipes britanniques 
refusent de rencontrer les nétres ? C'est qu’en plus du jeu 
il y a son esprit. Si on les sépare il ne reste pas grand chose. 
Il est devenu banal d‘indiquer le réle que joue le sport dans la 
formation du caractére anglais. Mais pour saisir ce role il 
faut saisir la compréhension anglais du sport. 

L’ Anglais n‘a pas de constitution écrite ;il n'a pas de code. 
Mais I’ Anglais a crée Fempire le plus vaste du monde moderne, 
ll y a la rapport de cause ’ effet. Pour comprendre lAngle- 
terre il faut d’abord comprendre ce rapport. 
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Religion and 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


CurrrorRD Howarp, who is quoted in these pages, has pointed 
out that “in popular estimation religion is essentially 
opposed to the sexual; whereas in point of truth no two 
phases of emotional life are more closely related.” Pagan 
religion was not ashamed of the affinity, and Dr. Marr gives 
a useful summary of the evidence showing the prominent 
part which phallic rite and symbolism played in early forms 
of worship. The policy of paganism was, in fact, to raise 
the sex emotion to a spiritual level, and Dr. Marr rightly 
emphasises the laudability of this purpose. It is a policy 
which in practice, however, must end by lowering the 
religious appeal to the physical level, not because sex has 
merely a physical value but because phaliic worship must 
necessarily provide the emotional stimulus for sexual excite- 
ment. Dr. Marr refers repeatedly to the fact that these 
practices “had long since degenerated into opportunities 
for indulgence.” But it is extremely doubtful whether, in 
this respect, there had ever been a golden age, whether 
phallic worship had ever been or could ever be anything 
else than “ opportunity for indulgence.” 

By the time Christianity appeared Roman civilisation was 
making little attempt to give religious sanction to the sexual 
orgies which were common in society. Morals of all kinds 
had deteriorated, and against this decadence Christianity 
was soon seen in full revolt. Dr. Marr follows the now 
fashionable theory of fastening the responsibility for the 
extreme asceticism of early Christianity on to the shoulders 
of St. Paul. No doubt the Pauline teaching was one of the 
Inain causes, but its influence can easily be exaggerated. 
There must have been other factors at work. The belief of 
the early Church in an immediate Second Coming, for 
instance, considerably affected the Christian outlook on 
procreation and therefore on the whole sex instinct. This is 
a subject which needs to be much more fully explored. 


The ascetic tradition has had a profound effect both on 
Catholic and Protestant moral theology. Dr. Marr has 
traced the consequences of regarding the sex-act as essentially 
sinful and of interpreting purity in the sense of chastity, 
consequences which were disastrous both in mediaeval times 
and in more recent history. He is inclined occasionally to 
strain the sexual significance of religious customs with an 
almost Freudian insistence, and he seems to suggest that 
the dissolution of the monasteries was largely inspired by 
their immoral conditions. Whether those conditions have 
been exaggerated or not, it is difficult to believe that the 
motive was other than to crush these wealthy and therefore 
extremely powerful corporations. But it is a sign of the 
times that this courageous book should have been written 
by a clergyman of the Presbyterian Church and that he should 
apparently recognise that, while Catholic and Protestant moral 
theology have equally been open to criticism, Catholicism in 
practice has in this respect been wiser than its rival. 

The book describes itself as a “‘ historical survey.” It does 
not provide any very original theories, but it is an extremely 
useful summary and tolerant guide to a subject which even 
yet has not been sufficiently investigated. The weakest 
feature of the book is in respect to its constructive suggestions. 
Dr. Marr might claim that this is outside his province, but 
he has devoted a chapter to “ Some Practical Conclusions,” 





Sex in Religion: An Historical Survey. 
Marr. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


By G. Simpson 
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and by this he must be judged. It contains much yaliq aa 
familiar criticism, but the only definite proposal is that the 
Churehes—the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches migit 
combine—should “set up a commission to investigate ty 
bearings of the various themes we have touched upon in thi 
work... It need not be necessary for such a commissic, 
to come to hasty determinations on all the issues we hay 
raised. The very fact that they were meeting and considering 
these problems would be something possessing intense signi. 
cance.” But would it ? The Churches are already continually 
by quasi-official methods considering these issues, for the: 
have become uncomfortably aware of the cleavage betwee 
the modern and traditional orthodox outlook on sex, By 
this is of little value, and a commission would be of litt 
value, until the fundamental difficulty is removed. And the 
fundamental difficulty is that the mentality of the Church; 
in regard to the sex issue is still that of the older traditioy, 
Church and the modern generation are thinking in two different 
languages. Such a commission might have an educative 
influence on the Churches themselves, but so long as they 
approach the problem from a traditional philosophical stand. 
point, it is difficult to believe that they are likely to make 
any authoritative pronouncement which will be a serious 
contribution to the shaping of a new sex-moral standard, 
For, at heart, orthodoxy regards human nature as essentially 
evil, and as liable, therefore, to fall into sin unless moni 
restrictions are rigidly imposed. Modern thought has a 
greater faith in human nature. 






























One curious defect in Dr. Marr's book is the omission of al 
reference to homosexuality. Not only would it have bee 
useful to examine the attitude taken by earlier religions in 
regard to this temperament—there are allusions in the (li 
Testament which indicate that there were homosexuals in 
the Temple—but the question is one which cannot be ignored 
when the record of the mediaeval monasteries is considerel. 
The burning of wizards is also almost certainly concerme 
with the same question. And obviously in modern times it 
is an aspect of sex which needs to be rationally re-explorel 
in the light of saner psychological experience. 

Dr. Marr’s comments on the Catholic practice of auricular 
confession and its reactions on the confessor are not altogether 
adequate. There is probably a great deal of justification for 
his criticisms, but the fault lies in the moral theology in whieh 
the confessor is trained and in his generally amateur acquaitt- 
ancée with psychological science. Whether he were married 0 
not, if these faults were removed, would be immaterial: a 
unmarried psycho-analyst can be just as efficient as a martiel 
man. Dr. Marr admits this contention when he adds (p. 115) 
that “no one would deny, of course, the value of occasion 
confession.” Yet, provided the confessional is reformed, 
it is the regularity of confession, on which the Catholic Churth 
has wisely insisted, which is of importance. Over-frequent 
is no doubt bad for the penitent, but ‘ occasional *—in the 
sense of irregular—confession involves in many cases #%! 
emotional emphasis which is removed when the practice 
has become familiar through regularity. 

In p. 104, the sexual expression of the flagellant fraternitie: 
should surely be described as masochistic rather tha 
* sadistic.” And on page 147, Anglicans who resort to Confes 
sion would entirely repudiate the suggestion that “ unlike 
the priests of Rome (their) clergymen may not have the poe 
to give absolution for sin.” 
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—— 
A Declaration of Independence 


American Language: An Inquiry into the Development 
of English in the United States. By H.L. Mencken. Fourth 
Edition. Enlarged and Rewritten. (Kegan Paul. 21s.) 
Two hundred years ago Richard Owen Cambridge, an 
f aglishman, remarked that since the flow of American words 
into English was already so rapid, a glossary of them would 
gon be in order. The suggestion has been renewed with 
decreasing seriousness ever since. The only charming idea 
eft in the history of the opposition is the recollection that 
of all innocents it should have been John Wesley who, by 
sing the American word bluff for the English bank in his 
diary in December, 1737, set the Great English Wrath ablaze. 
Nowadays this educated anger crackles away regularly in 
the Sunday newspapers, and only a fortnight ago a corre- 
spondent coming recently on Dr. Heinrich Spies’ German 
translation of Mr. Mencken’s third edition apostrophised as 
atitbit of irony a distinction between an American usage and 
we “of British English,” though it is a distinction made by 
all good writers on language and is indeed essential in those 
continental and Japanese universities where two courses are 
offered, one in each dialect. It seems that in language, as in 
other fields, where there is no educated opinion already 
formed, educated people tend to pick up the illiterate opinion 
that happens to be lying around. 

But Americans need to know that our ancient prejudice is 
not entirely due to our natural stubbornness and conde- 
gension. It has been confirmed and abetted by at least 
two sorts of Amer>cans. 

There are What Mr. Mencken calls the Anglomaniacs, who 
have deceived many an Englishmen into thinking he had 
come to terms, at the cost of little effort, with America and 
Americans. On one page or another Mr. Mencken routs them 
all, fom Washington Irving to Henry James (here impaled 
inthe bleakest anecdote a man could wish to have forgotten), 
though he somehow omits the latest, greatest of the expat- 
tiates, of whom the present Professor of American History at 
Harvard superbly said that he had * retraced the spiritual 
progress of his ancestors.” 

And then there is the Loyalist party, which was originally 
encouraged in its aloofness and suspicion of the new way of 
life by Webster's absurdly self-conscious plans for a Federal 
English, In the party teday ihere are strange bedfellows : 
school-marms, passionate for elocution, still reviving Better 
Speech Week; New Englanders flattered by the British 
rationalisation of their geography—the north Atlantic sea- 
board is America (because, of course, it’s nearest to the 
British Isles) and the rest of the continent ‘‘ the provinces.” 
Hollywood, more than we dare ever dream a partisan of our 
island prejudice, spreading among what Mr. Mencken once 
called the booboisie the gospel that British voices are right 
for “ straight *’ parts and American for * character.” 

But left to itself, without this colonial aid, what are the 
symptoms of the British prejudice, which in the face of all 
linguistic history and other sorts of history as well yet takes 
offence at the idiom, the pronunciation and vocabulary of 
anotker nation’s tongue ? 

First, is the rooted belief that what was transplanted 
Was a medley of provincial dialects. Although Sheldon and 
Whitney have pretty well disproved this, their findings 
have not been noised abroad much outside the publication 
Dialect Notes, and there is still much of the controversy in 
doubt. Secondly is the most beloved doctrine of layman 
and pedant—the aesthetic approach to innately “ beautiful 
sounds.” There is too the very natural projection, at this 
peak of our history, of British ideas on to a puzzling continent : 
our inability to appreciate a society in which regional accents 
imply no loss, but rather a more honest assurance, of social 
status; our unwillingness to admit that the Anglo-Saxon 
Snow a negative minority influence ; our distaste for * the 
melting pot.” And when these instinctive ideas are applied 
to language, there is the greatest difficulty of all in clarifying 
linguisties for the layman: the fact that he is unaware that 

i such things there is a professional opinion. 

So when Mr. Mencken’s first edition of the present work 
Was published in this country in 1919; even reputable 
Philologists greeted it as if it were the first professional 
textbook and not the first popular one. Now the idea is 
ealning currency that that language is no private invention 


of Mr. Mencken (like Ethnic or Mr. Ogden’s Basic, or even 
Mr. Dooley’s ‘“ English language run over by a musical 
comedy ”’) but an historical fact. We begin to admit that a 
language is not made as we thought they pretended, by a few 
vaudeville comedians taking thought, but by a whole nation 
taking in new experience, a new landscape, three or four 
climates, the first idea of essential economy, the later idea of 
lavish natural rewards (it would be possible to tell the history 
of the Grass Lands through merely the ebullient, and lately 
tragic, idioms they have directly inspired). 

Mr. Mencken begins his huge labour with the fairest kind 
of shock tactics, by showing how in the eighteenth century 
simple English utility words changed their meaning, so that 
an Englishman today has to learn again what an American 
is thinking of when he talks or writes about a creek, a shoe, 
lumber, corn, a rock, a partridge, a barn. He then proceeds 
to an historical account of the British attack. The second 
section is an attempt to define fairly and finally ‘an 
Americanism.” There follows a hundred-page history of the 
growth of the language ; another hundred pages of patient and 
detailed equation of American 2nd British English ; separate 
and tireless sections on pronunciation, spelling, the materials 
of the common speech; a section on proper names in 
America ; another on American slang ; an enormous appendix 
on the contribution to American of 33 non-English dialects. 
And Mr. Mencken’s final chapter expounds the thesis that 
American is already gaining on the parent language, will 
overtake it, and that probably English will not very distantly 
become a dialect of American. 

inglish readers will probably continue, even in the face 
of this magnificent compilation of the great authorities, to 
be sceptical and sad. For this feeling too there is already 
palpable justification. . For the impact of American on 
English has been at least as bad as it has been good. In the 
last hundred years it has given us endless words and idioms 
we should now hotly protest as Briticisms. But the neglect 
of the study of American in this country has been at a price. 
Mr. Mencken constantly notes that the British cannot dis- 
tinguish slang from educated usage and good from bad slang 
(and it is merely wish-thinking to say we have taken only 
the best of American). It is not remarkable, then, that for 
every group of writers, like the editors of London Week, who 
manage to take over with fair success a style (from the New 
Yorker's inimitable * Talk of The Town”) they well under- 
stand, there will always be the Daily Express to take over 
(from Time) a style it profoundly misunderstands. The 
significant example of P. G. Wodehouse, who has declined 
steadily in proportion to his absorption of American, points 
to our still vast ignorance of the feel, the character, what 
Sapir calls * the slope,” of this new and ripening language. 
It is on this score that English readers may complain of Mr. 
Mencken—-that we could have done with some exposition of 
the varieties of American style. But of course, this is selfish. 
Mr. Mencken is talking, in 800 beautifully documented 
pages, about the materials of the language, not its resources. 
How vast those materials are may be gathered from the 
fact that in 600 years of a unified English language there has 
been no survey of a living language which can compare 
with the truly gigantic prospect of the American Linguistic 
Allas, a survey of a language 200 years old, a project which 
hopes to complete—in 25 years—many thousand maps specify- 
ing every variety of locution, vocabularies, dispersion of words, 
meanings, intonations, inflexions, idioms, constructions and 
so on over the entire north-American continent. 

It is a proud reflection that Mr. Mencken, whose literary 

areer has been most remarkable for a gift of invective and 
for a frequent sneering at the researches of scholarship, 
should here magnanimously play fair by his gift and produce 
in his maturity a great work of scholarship. Let no reader be 
deterred by that word scholarship. A reading of the section 
giving a full account of the Englishman’s magic incapacity 
to write American English when creating American characters 
in fiction—this alone is extremely funny, awarding as it does 
the booby prize to Galsworthy and Conan Doyle, with Wells, 
Kipling, Miss Rose Macaulay, and Edgar Wallace in hot pursuit 
for the title. And for readers who never touch learned works 
of any kind, there are the pleasures of geography, cross- 
word puzzles, social history, hundreds of anecdotes, all the 
pleasures of a journey to America without the hangover. 

ALISTAIR COCKE, 
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The Challenge of Communism 


I Search for Truth in Russia. (Rout- 


ledge. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir has been interesting and sometimes piquant for me to 
read the joint reviews of Sir Walter Citrine’s recent book 
on Russia and my own. We are personal friends, and have 
many ideas in common, so that I have sometimes been 
amused to see our opinions set against each other; but 
we had different ways of approach to the subject. I was 
trying to open the door to the exchange of objective university 
study. For all academic work, freedom of thought and 
speech is the air that we breathe. That is why I have com- 
plained of Communist methods of the past, and that is why 
I welcome cordially the very remarkable new trend towards 
conciliation and liberty. My standards of comparison have 
always been between Russia of various phases in the past and 
Russia now. 

Sir Walter Citrine had every reason for being cautious. 
A thorough and careful investigator of detail, he was in 
this case necessarily dependent upon interpreters not of his 
own choice, which made him all the more insistent in obtaining 
exact answers to his numerous questions. He was dealing 
with a challenge; Communist propagandists frequently 
maintained that the Soviet Union had left us completely 
in the lurch, not only in the organisation of social services, 
which very often they well might claim, but in the achieve- 
ments of industry, which is infinitely more doubtful. Hence, 
we find Sir Walter metaphorically, and perhaps literally, 
tapping the walls of each new institution, and laying bare 
each defect, which could hardly have made him a popular 
visitor, and in many cases he himself. bears testimony to 
the good temper and restraint of his guides. Beyond that, 
he has been the principal opponent to a ‘* Popular Front ” 
of Labour and Communism, and he has probably a wider 
experience than anyone else of the permeating tactics of 
Communism ; and he is well aware that this is the question 
which is going to be raised each time that he is called upon 
to speak in public. His objective in political life is to build 
up in British Labour an alternative constitutional Party fit 
to inherit the succession of government, and capable of 
carrying it on the broadest basis of national support, in 
which I heartily sympathise with him; and in his pursuit 
of this object he has fought the Communists and defeated 
them at one representative congress after anothér. This, 
I think, dictates the attitude of his book. He does ‘his best 
to be fair; but, not unnaturally, he remains deeply sus- 
picious. 

From this, it follows easily enough that, accepting the 
Communist challenge, he is in general comparing Soviet 
Russia with England. His traveller's notes return with 
unnecessary frequency to the absence of a plug in a wash 
hand basin; Russians wash in running water, and never 
used such plugs. Again, time after time, he notes the 
absence of a carpet, which would never have surprised any 
Russian. He misses also the rather stuffy paraphernalia of 
decoration which he might have found in the dwelling of 
an average British artisan; but Russians never went in for 
decorations of this kind, and never crowded their walls with 
pictures and photographs. But surely the boasters had 
themselves te thank, and in Sir Walter they met a tough 
proposition, which must sorely have tried their patience. 
Still they imperturbably carried through their task of hos- 
pitality, which is one of the strongest suits of the Russian 
nature, with splendid consistency, and Sir Walter bears 
constant witness to the difficulty which he found in criticising 
them at all. All this makes the book more interesting reading. 
Guides who have been accustomed to taking round visitors 
who overcame them with their praise have now to face the 
bluntest possible expressions of disagreement, where disagree- 
ment exists, and face up to it with spirit and vigour without 
ever forgetting that the visitor is a guest. 

Very much of the book is an analysis of wages and prices, 
very carefully made and with reasonable allowances. This 
is fair ground for criticism ; but with it goes the turning of 
Russian values into English. Here I do not see how we 
could get to anything definite without knowing more than 
we do of the extent of operations on the * black market.” 
Anyhow, the official foreign exchange is in itself a standing 
absurdity, which defies all calculation whether the rate be 


By Sir Walter Citrine. 










five and a half roubles to a pound or twenty-five eurvey of 
existence is perhaps to be explained, again, by the pes ature of 
tration of the Government purpose on ‘* doing first od pseud 
first,” and satisfying in the first place exclusively the inten and t 
conditions of life. ! ¥ histor 

Sir Walter's picture of deplorable slums is very painfy that of 
no doubt true, but here again it was all-important that sigion, 
should have seen Russia in the old conditions before ns an ¢ 


Revolution. If only such a searching eye as his COUI haygpsycholog 
been thrown upon them at that time, when the Tateriiecience Di 
for his criticism was far more widespread! Now that timit in his’ 
acutest tension of Soviet planning has passed and that the neyesome Poi 
plans are to a considerable extent actually taking shape, oymakes tt 
who saw that old world will hardly be surprised at , man had 
contrast between the admirably clean and Well-equippefihelp of | 
public institutions, especially for children, and the Teminga habit 
of an earlier barbarism. the mod 

In most of our main conclusions Sir Waiter and Myself Vast 8S 
are at one. The hardest time is past. Not only the sciences 
Government, but the country, seriously anticipates foreign social sei 
aggression from two sides. The Government seeks thf worked? 
fullest support from the country in defence not only of jtg§ ancient 
territory, but of the great experiment which it is conductiy}an AM 
to make the world a better place for all. The family’ jgf fortunat 
strengthened ; the authority of parents is re-established, remindes 
discipline :s restored in the schools; and now we have the for gran 
most striking bid for our good will which has yet been offend The 
to us in the new draft constitution summarised by § r Waltef§ more at 
Citrine in the last pages of his book, which is based on thf have be 
principles of universal suffrage, the ballot, a régime of legality unlikely 


and the rights of individuals. BERNARD Panes, account 
of the 1 

The Elizabethan Mind wat 

The Enchanted Glass: The Elizabethan Mind in Literatu, how ™ 
By Hardin Craig. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) keeping 
Tus is a very odd and curiously interesting work. It if Certa 


also difficult to appreciate, still more to estimate. The the agg 
difficulty is that it is so singularly ill-written, in that wort ff in the 1 
of American academic styles, abstract, repetitive, allusive, ff often n 
pretentious, unsimple, in which a spade is never by any impress 


chance called a spade, and one word is never allowed to make courage 
do if a dozen (all long ones) may be employed instead. One innume 
can hardly read the book for the blessed words * instrumen- & impossi 
tation,” ‘** methodology ’”’ (so beloved of the London Schoo J upon ti 
of Economics), such phrases as ‘‘ the fundamental cohesive 
principle of the cosmological system,” ‘the world-wide 
disputational inconclusiveness,”’ or such sentences as, “ This 
correspondences, all exemplifications of the cohesive principle Sagitt 
of orderliness (resting upon the two poles of authority and BF sirday 
obedience), are permeative and innumerable, to be sought § Growi 
for in the fields of religion, natural science, ethics, politic, § Avros 
psychology—throughout the whole field of rationalisation.” J jakes 
‘It might be supposed that anyone capable of such béiss & least 1 
would have nothing of any value to say at all. But not s0— § alone. 
they must be put down to the lack of literary standards § at the 
in American universities. For in spite of everything, M. § lunacy 
Craig has much, I found, that is actually interesting, and § with | 
still more that is suggestive. He has, what is above al § Rising 
important, thought of a first-class subject, which is infrequent fF to joir 
enough among English scholars better equipped to tackle it, J works 
vet who, owing to some academic inhibition or other, more f touchi 
often fail to do so. Two years ago, Mr. Basil Willey published J been | 
an excellent and scholarly book on The Seventeenth-Century & prose 
Background; now with this, Mr. Craig attempts much the § for us 
same kind of thing for the Elizabethans. China 
He is engaged in depicting the intellectual background, § tortoi 
the structure of belief and thought which expresses itself again 
or as Mr. Craig says, “finds literary exemplification and ff will d 
emphasis,” in Elizabethan literature. It is a task which & aviat 
demands considerable learning and wide reading, and M. gi: 
Craig has addressed himself to it manfully. Whether he = 
possesses the qualifications for so magnificent a subject § Peng 
another matter; for the first reflection that occurs to the B ley 
reader is that one cannot fully appreciate the intellectual engin 
background of the Elizabethans without a knowledge of BF best 
mediaeval thought (think of Hooker and Donne, for example), I ; 
or the Renaissance mind without a knowledge of classical B Write 
antiquity. But 
Mr. Craig, however, makes a brave attempt at a thorough fF and 
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Y-five ey of the beliefs held by the Elizabethans as regards the 

the « sed of the universe and man’s place in it; their scientific 

first he P pseudo-scientific views—it is hard to draw a line between 
‘homme nC 


, and the other, and Mr. Craig is right when he says that 


the inten : A ; : 
history of error 1s from this point of view as important 


Ainful, allies that of truth. He goes on to sketch their views on ast rology, 
Nt that \Meligion, the possibility of the existence of spirits—which 
before t 43 an obvious bearing on Hamlet—on ethics, politics, 
COULA hylipsychology and aesthetics. Mr. Craig insists that Elizabethan 
€ materffkence has been much under-estimated for lack of seeing 
Y that sme in historical perspective, and says, roundly, that from 
at the nefgome poirts of view it was as good as our Own. indeed he 
shape, omakes the interesting point that “since the Elizabethan 


d to rely solely on his own powers [i.e., without the 







Cd at thffman ha eo sass 
L-equippedfnelp of powerful instruments], the limitation bred in him 
© Tenainffa habit of observation and an intimacy with detail which 


the modern man has often turned over to somebody else.” 
Vast as is the progress that has been made in the physical 
giences since then, no such advance has been made in the 
geial sciences. ‘* The social data on which Plato and Aristotle 
yorked remain relatively unchanged . . . as moral philosophers, 
ancient thinkers have not been superseded.” .It needed 
an American to say that: a truth to which Oxford has 
fortunately remained faithful, though it is salutary to be 
reminded of it from across the Atlantic: we take it:so much 
for granted that we sometimes are in danger of forgetting it. 
The Elizabethans, Mr. Craig holds, thought and knew 
more abit conduct than we do; they certainly appear to 
have been more interested by such questions. Nor is it 
unlikely that their psychology was far nearer being a true 
account of men’s nature than the typical and hopeless idealism 
of the nineteenth century. When one reads Bacon on * the 
nature and condition of men; who are full of savage and 
ureclaimed desires, of profit, of lust, of revenge,”’ one realises 
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iteraturg how much more a knowledge of the sixteenth century is in 
id.) keeping with twentieth-century experience ! 
Kk. Its Certainly Mr. Craig carries his main point‘ how greatly 
te. The the aggressive nature of man’s environment was enhanced 
at wontlf in the realm of the fanatical and the superstitious. . . These 
allusive, f often more alarming voices could not but create in man an 
by any impression that he lived in an environment which demanded 
to make[M courage, caution and eternal vigilance.” There remain 
d. Onelf innumerable subjects which he touches upon, to which it is 
trumen: ff impossible now to do justice ; but he is to be congratulated 
1 School fF upon tackling so ambitious and fruitful a theme. 
cohesive A. L. Rowse. 
rld-wide ; 
Th Baseless Fabric 
yrinciple es ld ; ; : soni 
ity al Sagittarius Rising. ¥ By Cecil Lewis. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
: Airdays. By John F. Leeming. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
sought Growing Wings. By Filson Young. (Michael Joseph. 6s.) 
politics, # AvropioGRAPHiES can never be dull, so long as the author 
sation.” HF makes the smallest attempt to tell the unoflicial truth. At 
| batises H kast two of these books are worth reading for that reason 
ot 90— ff alone. They make a sort of epic trilogy as they stand in order 
indards H at the top of this review; an epic of that kind of visionary 
ig, Mr. B lunacy which keeps the human race worth belonging to, 
g, and B with its itch for the still vexed Bermoothes. Sagittarius 
ove all & Rising is the history of a boy who leaves Oundle at seventeen 
equent & to join the R.F.C., serves through the War, wins a decoration, 
ckle it, § works at civil aviation in China till 1921. It is a sincere and 
, more F touching work, the production of somebody who might have 
plished F been a poet and all sorts of other things. The descriptive 
‘entury & prose is sometimes of the first water. The searchlights live 
ch the & for us, hurrying over the clouds like white mice, or the true 
(hina visibly survives its conquerors : “ always, like a buried 
round, & tortoise, the shell slowly, ponderously, lifts and emerges 
tself— fF again.” The reader who has at one time flown an aeroplane 
n and will detect the authentic nostalgia in the following farewell to 
which § aviation, incidentally the end of the book : 
d Mr. “Now shut the engine off. Come down and flatten out, feel 
er he & the long float, and at the given moment pull the stick right home. 
ect is She's down. Now taxy in. Switch off. It’s over—but not quite, 
o the oe ™ port engine, just as if it knew, as if reluctant at the last to 
e go, kicked, kicked, and kicked again, as over-heated 
ectual *ngines will, then backfired with an angry snorcing: Fool! The 
ge of estisover . . . But I did not hear.” — : 
mple), I cannot help feeling that this is nearly poetry: that the 
issical F Writer would have written anyway, whether he flew or not. 
But they sent the boy off instead of teaching him, half educated 
rough & 20d almost in his puberty, to murder other people in the sky 





out of fantastically inefficient machines. ‘‘ We were trained 
with one object,” he says, ‘“* —to kill. We had one hope—to 
live. When it was over we had to start again.” The training 
has left its inevitable mark, a kind of Elizabethan juvenility. 
Beautiful prose, unpleasant “ art,” sincerity, pretension, the 
world-weariness of an undergraduate and the world-wisdom 
of a biologist, Bloomsbury and Parnassus, they wrestle along 
shoulder to shoulder in a book which I found absorbing. 
Perhaps, in his next book, he will give himself a clear idea 
of his audience and write wholly for one reader : meanwhile, 
the present work will delight more recent aviators than 
himself. 

Mr. Leeming, who continues the story in Airdays, has 
none of Mr. Lewis’s uncertainty and only about a quarter 
of his range. He knows exactly what he wanted to do: it 
was to carry aviation from its post-War doldrums to the 
present stage, to develop the light aeroplane, to get an airport 
for Manchester, to land on the top of Helvellyn, and to 
establish Northern Air Lines, Ltd. The history and partial 
failure of these desiderata, in the face of the most terrific 
odds, carries one forward irresistibly. The author has written 
two other books, one on gardening and one on bees. An 
apiarist who can at the same time run an Air Circus must 
certainly have been touched by the hand of God, and I should 
like to quote at some length from this good-humoured, un- 
pretentious, but pleasantly lunatic record. The gipsy :.as 
come into aviation. The atmosphere of the Big Top covers 
the camping pilot of the circus, gives him toughness and 
showmanship and quick wit, provides him with hard times. 
The next time somebody writes a book about the children 
of Grimaldi there will have to be a section on the air. The 
book, in a way, is about that : it reminds me faintly of Sanger’s 
autobiography, and it very nearly tells the truth about the 
amount of liquor consumed in civil aviation. I should have 
liked to repeat the story of the old lady who came so often to 
the aerodrome because she found it * soothing to watch the 
aeroplanes rise and fall,’’ or of the Lancastrian passenger who 
went up in a bowler hat. Crashed and in danger of being 
roasted alive : 

*** You’re all right !’ Lawson shouted frantically to him. 
get you out!’ 

An indignant voice replied from inside the wreck. 
‘You leave me alone, can’t yer? I’m lookin’ fer me bloody 
at. 

After these examples of noble madness, Growing Wings 
comes as an anti-climax. It is the story of personal flight 
today. Mr. Young’s voice gave his accounts much attraction 
on the wireless ; an attraction which is lost in the printed 
string of rather hum-drum clichés which form the text of 
this book. They give one an inclination to label its author 
as the Walford Davies of the air. In the end it makes me feel 
apologetic and humble, that Mr. Leeming and Mr. Lewis 
should have endured their calvaries and triumphs, in order 
to make the air safe for Mr. Filson Young and myself. 
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A Southern Soldier 


James Longstreet, Lee’s War Horse. By H. J. Eckenrode and 


Bryan Conrad. (University of North Carolina Press: Oxford 
University Press. 15s.) 


“Tais is the pioneer work on the career of James Long- 


street.” It would seem a bold claim to make, but it is 
justified. This is a pioneer work on the career of one of the 


most famous of southern generals, for although the history of 
the American Civil War has been gone over with a fine tuoth- 
comb, Longstreet has been neglected. There are two closely 
connected reasons for this neglect. After the collapse of the 
Confederacy, Longstreet became a Republican office-holder ; 
he was ostracised by most of his old companions-in-arms, 
and though he long survived his contemporaries, when he 
died in 1904, his funeral was boycotted by some Confederate 
organisations. Damned as a traitor, he was then made a 
scapegoat for the failure of the ‘* War between the States.” 
It was pointed out that it was owing to his slowness that Lee 
had to fight Chancellorsville without Longstreet’s troops, and 
so had to take risks that led to the death of Jackson and to 
the maiming of the Army of Northern Virginia. Then, at 
Gettysburg, Longstreet, sceptical of Lee’s plans of battle, 
sulked, delayed and destroyed all chances of victory. 

From some of these charges Longstreet’s biographers defend 
him. They do not deny his failings, but as far as the chief 
charge is concerned, the delay at Gettysburg, they argue 
persuasively that the primary fault was Lee’s, and that it is 
not at all certain that Longstreet did any damage. On the 
other hand, they rub in Longstreet’s real faults. They were 
great. He was very vain ; until the failure of his own campaign 
round Knoxville, Longstreet had a poor opinion of Lee and 
a very high opinion of himself. He was touchy and ambitious 
in an unpleasant way. But the autopsies of the late War have 
familiarised us with generals squabbling over precedence, 
promotion, dignity, while humbler men are being killed and 
mutilated because of these little weaknesses. There is, 
perhaps, something to be said for the simple idea of war 
that Longstreet held. He was a passionate partisan of the 
defensive. He disliked gambling and he disliked heavy 
losses. There was not the slightest trace of the Passchendaele 
spirit about him, and he openly criticised the readiness of 
Lee to take risks and to sacrifice lives in bold but uncertain 
moves. His tactical ideas were rather like those of Bazaine 
and, though his character was much higher than the marshal's, 
it was not more amiable. Yet it should be remembered that 
there was a fair chance that the northern will to war might 
have been worn down if there had been another Wilderness 
eampaign in sight in the autumn of 1864 with Johnston still 
holding off Sherman and a presidential election due. Yet 
Longstreet was not a great soldier; at best he was a usually 
sound and occasionally brilliant corps commander. This 
life is a notable addition to the literature of the Civil War (if 
its authors will permit the term) even if its dedication to Dr. 
Freeman recalls to the reader a much superior work of art, 
the great life of Lee. Yet Messrs. Eckenrode and Conrad 
make good some points even against Dr. Freeman's great 
authority; thus they really cast new light on the Seven Days. 

Also, it might be added, some oliter dicta remind one that 
Dr. Eekenrode takes a very high view of the sad conse- 
quences of the defeat of the South. One of them was the 
triumph of the totalitarian State which was born, not in 
Milan or Munich or Petrograd, but at Appomattox. But 
our authors are very loyal Virginians, so we need not look 
too closely at the pedigree thus provided for our modern 
dictators, heirs of Conkling and Blaine. 

D. W. Brocan. 


A Soldier of Ill Fortune 


(Rich and Cowan. 6s.) 
Since Easter Week, 1916, the list of patriots who gave their 
lives for the cause of Irish independence has swollen immensely, 
but it can be hazarded that the last coloured prints of their 
heroes to be taken from the walls of the Irish poor, whether in 
Philadelphia or the tenements of Liverpool, will be firstly 
Robert Emmet, and secondly Wolfe Tone. Even today the 
personalities of these two men, both of Anglo-Irish Protestant 
stock, live more vividly in the imaginations of the older Irish 
and Irish exiles than, say, two of the first presidents of the 


Patriot Adventurer. By Denis Ireland. 


‘in a celebrated duel. His early and romantic marriage ¢iq 


SS 


Trish Free State, Arthur Griffith and Eamon de Valera, Tes 
failure has fixed them more surely than success. : 
This readable little book tells again the story of Wolfe To 
who, after a flight of expediency to America, proceeded rapid, 
to France, where he became the active foreign agent of th, 
United Irishmen in their attempt to enlist French support ‘ 
the extent of an invasion. The chief value in the Tepetition of 
a familiar episode is Mr. Ireland's use of Tone’s private jou. 
nals, since unlike a previous editor he includes a percent 
of what was described as ‘** a voluminous mass of flippant and 
uninteresting matter, only calculated to meet the eyes of Mr, 
Tone.” These extracts, which might indeed have been full 
vith advantage, enable us to form a fair notion of the characte 
of a man who was certainly as much a soldier of fortune as , 
patriot ; and who in this respect differs from his young sug, 
sor, Robert Emmet, described by Grattan as “A Visionary 
broken justly on the wheel of things ordained.” ; 
They form indeed an interesting contrast. Whereas the 
lofty-minded Emmet goes down to posterity as “ wholly fry 
from the follies and frailties of youth,” Tone was a turbuley 
student at Trinity College, distinguishing himself first by taking 
a year off from his studies, and afterwards by acting as second 



























little to direct him towards sober and money-making paths. 
even the very friendly present chronicler agrees that when ly 
was supposed to be studying law in the Middle Temple he wa 
actually living on his wits. It was at this time that he de. 
livered to Pitt's porter in Downing Street a plan for establishing 
a colony in the South Seas, and receiving no reply vow 
angrily that one day he would make Mr. Pitt sorry. 

He was not, as time proved, to make Mr. Pitt as sorry as in 
his first delight at the friendliness with which he was receive 
by Hoche in France he hoped. But unlike Emmet and late 
ill-starred leaders he had a good and not unentertaining mp, 

In Paris he did not neglect the wine of the country, no 
the opera, and occasions of meeting famous people ; _ though 
on one occasion he half proudly, half regretfully confesses that 
he avoided the embraces of a pretty woman. And when et 
Letterkenny, being entertained with the other French officer 
prisoners he recognised a too familiar face, he preserved enough 
aplomb to answer the salute with: “ Sir George, I am happy 
to see you; how are Lady Hill and your family ?” What he 
could not stomach was the prospect of hanging instead of the 
death of a soldier, and so he took his death into his own hands 
It is a story which lacking the essential tragedy of an Emmet 
makes it appeal by force of the high spirit of adventure. Both 
the expeditions with which Tone was concerned were il: 
planned ; the right moment was always delayed, the wind 
always malevolent: hardly at any time was there much 
prospect of success, for the much harried Irish peasantry wer 
apathetic and spiritless. But the stakes, no less than the 
overthrow of the British Empire, were dazzlingly high, and 
there was a good courage. 









































Norau Hovtt, 






Secret Germany 


Fires Underground. 





By Heinz Liepmann. (Harrap. 7s. 6d. 





Tu one-party system in Germany has created an undergroun 
political life, about which very little has been written. Th 
workers consist chiefly of Communists, Social Democrats 
Trade Unionists and occasionally Catholies or former memben 
of the German Nationalist Party. Fires Underground attempts 
to give an account of the remarkable underground wor 
which is carried on in spite of concentration camps, torter 
and sometimes death—punishments which threaten @l 
illegal workers. Today the illegal groups have considerably 
less security than in 1983, the period described in this nov 
by the author, who is a Radical. His method is simply t 
narrate the experiences of a German correspondent of English 
newspapers, who lived in Hamburg and acted as middlemat 
between Communists and Social Democrats. The book opet 
with the Reichstag fire, and ends with the death of a youn 
Communist, the leader of the illegal Communist Party ™ 
Hamburg, who is unwittingly betrayed by his wife. Around 
the central figure are grouped other outstanding figures in the 
underground political world, the young Radical Socialist who 
thinks of armed resistance, the dismissed German profess! 
illegally organising printing and distributing newspape™ 
former Communists and Social Democrats who betray thelt 
comrades to the secret police, and a somewhat arbitzaly 
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Their figure, * the Duke,” who became a Communist at the moment 
: Hitler took office. By joining the S.A.—Hiitler’s Storm 

fe Ton, pat rs—he is able to give valuable information about the 
raph; yr 3 of the police to the illegal workers, but in the end he 
t of th, eo to death after his double life has been discovered. 
port t It is not surprising that family relations are poisoned and 


tition oy in the course of such events. ‘The author describes 


te jou np short passage age 111: 

“BE this process in a short passage on page : 

Centag, “8 Wunderlich pére was a member of the executive of the 

ant and Kyfthauser League (the largest association of soldiers and officers 

of Mr; under aristocratic lead ) and his son was a philosophic revolutionary 

D fille with the police alter him and a warrant out for hun! Herbert's 
young socialist and the woman he loves is one of Hitler's 

aracter sdberents ! Otto is a Communist and his wife’s brother is in the 

Ne as 88, (Hitler's body-guard ).” 

Succes. J This is still true of the Germany of today, more than two years 

Sionary J after the events described. 

The novel reads like a thriller, but the author did not intend 
°a8 th J to write a political thriller, which must be more or less 
lly free HF fctitious. This book is fictitious only in the names of its 
rbulent HH characters and of the places referred to, so that a malicious 
‘taking HP reader or a member of the secret police in Germany may not 
second J pe able to trace the people still alive and at work in Germany. 
ge did I Indeed, the tactics and practices of illegal work must remain 
paths: HE secret so long as the work is being carried on. On the other 
hen he hand, the illegal workers need sympathy and help, and there- 
he was [fore a certain amount of publicity, but the author succeeds 
he de HF yellin describing the difficulties of underground life and works 
lishing J There are glimpses of the German professor who tries by the 
vowed most primitive methods to print a newspaper, while against 

him stand the secret police, equipped with the mcst modern 
Vas in weapons and commanding the resources of the entire nation. 
ceived H Jn addition to this, the pelice can make use of the terrible 
I later tortures of the Middle Ages. 
Tun, Herr: Liepmann succeeds in describing the terror and 
Y, nor nervous strain which attack the illegal workers, the moments 
hough of helpless: waiting for the police, the failures caused by 
Sthat J frequent betrayals, the methods of spying and counter-spying, 
len et the carrying of messages and primitive codes, and the long 
officer F search for a sympathetic landlady. Such a struggle, almost 
hough | hopeless from the beginning, can only be carried on if founded 
happy on political conviction, which in the end must become a kind 
lathe of political religion if it is to give the endurance needed in the 
ofthe FF world of terrorism. It is a struggle which creates heroes as 
ands, FF well as traitors. 
mmet The book would have been more successful if the author had 
Both fF more clearly revealed the general political basis of the under- 
e il: § ground work, and if he had abstained from giving minute 
winds FF details of illegal tactics. Any thriller would have described 
much § them better. There is nothing in the book about the political 
‘Wer & discussions between the illegal workers, and nothing about the 
a the HF struggle for a revised political programme and political tactics. 


, and Without these the book is bound to be little better than a 

it, & thriller, but at the same time it will help to win sympathy 
for the illegal struggle which is being carried on for freedom in 
Germany. B. Bucnno.z. 


. 6d. 


‘ound 
The The Amaranthers. 


A Surrealist Novel 


By Jack B. Yeats. 6d ) 


(Heinemann. 7s. 


ats | THIS novel was published some months ago, but there was 
abes & little or no recognition of its very special qualities. I can 
mpl well appreciate the feelings of the reviewer who, picking 
work fe his way through the weekly bazaar of fiction, let this volume 
rte: slide through his nimble fingers. To begin with, there is what 
all ® friend of mine who is also the brother of a very distinguished 
ably author calls the brother taboo. The son of a famous father may 
ov fe Struggle into independent recognition, for time is on his side. 
Iv to fae But brothers run equal, and the reviewer, seeing such a name 
alish ee on the cover would (contrary to the expectation of the pub- 
man lisher) pass it by. He knows (for he is no biologist) that it 
pen is the remotest chance in the world that out of one family 
punt should emerge two literary geniuses. Then, as the blurb 
y ing Puts it in its damning way, “ Mr. Jack B. Yeats. . . is better 
wand known as a painter than as a writer.” Painters, the reviewer 
1 the would unconsciously argue, have sometimes written interesting 
whofe MMos, but never good novels. If he flicked over the pages 
asso he would discover that the book was a solid whole—27: 
pets a > ope a chapter-heading, and next to no conversa- 
helt - But if he had read the first sentence, I think he would 
var have gone on: 


A young woman with a yellow mop head, short hair, with 


glossy, duck-neck «green and violet tinges, was looking out of a 
top window on an island, an only-just island—for there never was 
a timc when even at the lowest ebb, there wasn’t a trickle of salt 
water threading its way between the land where the lady dwelt 
and the larger land, where numerous other stupid people with bands 
lived.” 

It may not be the King’s English, but surely there is a com- 
pelling freshness about such writing. And Mr. Yeats keeps 
it up the whole way through. There is not a dull or tired 
patch in the book ; merely as prose it has a brightness and 
originality such as we have not seen since Ulysses was published. 
It seems that the Irish are destined to redeem our language 
from an academic death. 

That the book does not fit into a recognised category of 
fiction is another likely excuse for neglecting it. It is not a 
straight story—it is not even a comic strip. It is just mad, 
the reviewer might feel. It is at this point that he would 
reveal the poverty of our literary life. We have no literary 
life. We have a vast commercial organisation—our pub- 
lishing system; we have equally commercial libraries and 
bookshops; and we have our journals which feed from 
this commercial machine, but are indifferent to the emergence 
of new and unattended shoots of art and literature. Our 
real need is for more consciousness and mutuality among 
our poets and painters, so that from their sympathetic 
activities, their movements, a wider public consciousness 
might grow and learn to place the individual work in a coherent 
frame of reference. Mr. Yeats’s novel reminds me as much as 
anything of the work of a French writer like Philippe Soupault. 
If we had a developed consciousness, a movement such as the 
Surréaliste movement in France, we should immedtately 
* place”? The Amaranthers. Mr. Yeats would probably 
not thank a reviewer for calling him a surrealist ; but that is 
in effect what he is. Let me justify such an unexpected 
statement by a further quotation (taken at hazard) : 

““Pensamiento’s mother awaited her son’s return without tears. 
Her husband was not there to fuss her. He had fussed himself out 
of life ten years ago, by challenging a swordsman, himself the 
poorest in the whole land ; he insisted on fighting stripped to the 
waist, and so when he ran himself on the friend’s sword, he died 
without soiling his personal linen. The doetor’s lint was another 
matter. He left his shirt to his son. The mother, having hooked 
a low chair close to her with her foot, got her son sitting there, 
Then, with a long smooth hand she rubbed his forehead and said 
he had lost weight. She entertained him with some tea and bis- 
cuits, and a liqueur that was nearly black, she had it made to her 
own receipt. She liked, after she had taken a mouthful of it, to 
pop out her small sharp tongue and show her friend how black it 
was. ‘And yours are all the same,’ she would say, ‘ all the black 
tongues sitting round.’ ”’ 

The book is a magnificent satire, an irrational and hilarious 
farce written with the greatest verve and wit. It may, at 
times, suffer a little from a particularly Irish kind of waggery, 
but even its grammar is transcendent. Neither the style, nor 
the humour are the same as Sterne’s, but I know no book which 
comes so close to the unique and immertal qualities of Tristram 
Shandy. HerBert Reap. 
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. Fiction 


By. WILLIAM PLOMER 


They Walk in the City. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Clochemerle. By Gabriel Chevallier. . Tr. by Jocelyn Godefroi. 
(Martin Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 
Frightened Angels. By Joanna Cannan. . (Gollancz. [s. 6d.) 
Not Too Narrow, Not Too Deep. By Richard Sale. - (Cassell. 
qs. 6d.) 

I stem to remember a news-film that showed Mr. Baldwin 
seated at a desk. Looking very upright and downright, he 
was explaining or appealing for something. Wearing a 
“ strong” expression, he suddenly leaned forward and said 
in the most forthright way, “‘ I think you can trust me ”— 
and then, after a pause, and with great emphasis—‘ by 
now.” Being ignorant of politics, I have no recollection 
as to what he was to be trusted to do, and no certainty as 
to whether he might have been trusted to do it, but the 
moment fixed the character and marked the actor. This, one 
realised, was that Honest Stanley one had heard about, 
putting himself across, only unsealing his lips to insert a pipe 
between his teeth, and only removing the pipe to tell England 
what England expected of him. Now if in a similar film one 
were to see Mr. J. B. Priestley, seated likewise at a desk, 
one’s. response might not be. wholly different. The linea- 
ments would be less familiar, but there might be a pipe, 
#n equally resolute air, and an assurance of plain dealing 
on the usual terms. Instead of bending straight forward to 
catch the voter's eye, Mr. Priestley would be leaning, I 
think, perceptibly to the left. Otherwise he would be just 
xs acceptable as a representative Englishman of his time, 
not necessarily ‘* bluff, stormy, rude, abrupt, repulsive, 
inaccessible”? (the adjectives are Landor’s), but coming 
before the public as a sound product of England anxious to 
keep England sound. On the whole he would probably be 
more acceptable, for he has a greater faculty for using words. 
When politicians do manage to say something it comes as a 
shock, whether it be a personal revelation, as that their blood 
is boiling or that they admire Mary Webb, or some belated 
discovery of a painful truth, such as that ‘the lights are 
going out all over Europe.” We listen to them in a kind of 
stupor, but novelists have to be read, and ask a greater effort 
of their public. To make an Englishman read you must 
flatter his interests a little and leave him with at least a vague 
feeling that he is being improved or uplifted. With one hand 
you must pat him on the back and with the other sketch a 
few hints for building Jerusalem in Kngland’s green and 
pleasant land. Since Shakespeare did both of these things, 
apart from all he did besides, nobody need be ashamed to 
follow suit: it is very easy, and is often done by patriotic 
clergymen and retired soldiers on speech-day platforms as 
well as by heaven-sent geniuses on paper about once a century 
or so. 

Without entering into the question whether Mr. Priestley 
is or is not a heaven-sent genius, there seems every reason 
to suppose that he has gained the confidence of a large public. 
Let us take a walk in the city with Mr. Priestley and find 
out why he is for many a good companion. ‘To begin with, 
there are signs of an expansive benevolence. Certainly. a 
writer who is eager to fold all mankind in a warm embrace 
may only be hugging himself all the time, but not, I think, 
Mr. Priestley, who appears to honour, to love, and to derive 
both his strength and his weaknesses from the people who are 
vaguely called ordinary or simple—from the people, in fact. 
Accordingly the good and bad points of They Walk in the 
City are of a sort that may be expected in a popular novel. 
Mr. Priestley’s pages suggest a kind of hopeful and encouraging 
vitality, an appetite for life. He has a power to feel and to 
convey the feeling of pleasant or unpleasant situations of a 
kind that might come within almost anybody’s experience : 
on this occasion the power is used to show the agitated 
beginnings of young love in a manufacturing town, and the 
difficulties of young lovers going out into the world to earn 
their livings and work out their happiness. There is an 
admirable lack of complacency : we are forcefully reminded 
that the world is still populated by “ half-civilised Man ” 
and we are even cautioned against Mr. Everyman : 





*Qutside his work, he was solemnly silly, and dangerously 
so because his professional training and standing gave a certain 
solidity to the nonsense he repeated out of the newspapers, the 


ridiculous flimsy opinions he picked up anywhere, fro 
In Britain, America, Germany, there are millions 
little technical men or minor professional men; fe 
up all their wits and courage and resourcefulness in their teeng 
early twenties for their training and that precious first appointmery, 
and are decent, kind citizens who never neglect an obvioys dis 
stout little pillars of their communities, who never mean a 
harm. But from them flows out a tide of stupidity and Prejudig 
that goes rolling round the world and, when some wind of Wick 
lashes it, goes spouting up until it falls in dreadful cataracts ¢j 
blood.” . 
Besides all this, Mr. Priestley has a sense of wonder Which, 
impressed by the life of London as “ eight million parts being 
acted in a gigantic Mystery,” is aware, perhaps equally, f 
the good things of life and of “ half-starved children listening 
to the rats in the darkness of a back room in Hoxton.” Over 
against all this one disadvantage (though popular taste 
may not consider it such) is outstanding. It is that parts 
of the story seem to be designed to please a low order of 
intelligence. Good sense and good taste are liable to be 
sacrificed, and narrative energy to be devoted to Passages 
of crude melodrama and false sentiment. “ Very soo, 
nothing was left in the whole universe but Rose and Edwanj 
and a black shoulder of moorland and a glitter of star” 
is a phrase only on a level with a cheap seaside postcard, and 
exaggerations of innocence and villainy can scem not only 
old-fashioned but absurd. To introduce into fiction a soulfil 
young man dying of an incurable disease is not only rash, 
it is hitting below the belt, especially when he grows vocal 
in such terms as : 


™ anybo4 
of Herbert” 
Hows Who ys 


“You know, they say it’s terribly empty, in the sky, space, 

And perhaps it really isn’t. Perhaps 1’m helping to fill it. Whole 
citie” 
At such moments we feel that Mr. Priestley must be terribly 
empty. And he really isn’t. It is simply that, in this book 
at least, we can trust him, as a humanitarian, “ by now” 
—but not as an artist. And that happens again and again 
with popular English novelists. 

While Mr. Priestley may not be a good companion for the 
irreducible highbrow, M. Gabriel Chevallier may easily repel 
prudes and francophobes. It seems that Clochemerle has 
been read by quite a million Frenchmen, and _ although it 
might not be true to say that a million T’renchmen can't 
be wrong, at least they ought to know what they like. 
Described by its English publishers as ‘‘a French Cranford 
written as it were by an Anatole France,” Clochemerle is an 
energetic and cheerful satire on the life of a French village. 
“verything turns on a decision of the 1nayor to set up “4 
solid landmark on the road to the achievement of his ambi- 
tions ” in the shape of a * hygienic structure ” in the centre 
of Clochemerle. A great deal of enjoyment is found by M. 
Chevallier in the circumstances attendant upon the process 
sometimes oddly described as ‘* washing one’s hands,” and 
he is always ready to laugh heartily at religion, polities, 
and physical deformities, so it will be understood that his 
point of view is appropriately un-English, The village 
beauty, the curé and his housekeeper, the schoolmaster, 
the embittered old maid, the cuckold, the lads of the village 
and the lady of the manor (* The imbeciles of our class are 
not vulgar imbeciles,” she declares, though it is no longer 
true), all play their parts in a comedy as gay as but more 
robust than those of M. René Clair, and as different from Mr. 
Priestley’s as burgundy from beer. 

Frightened Angels might have been called Murder with a 
Straight Bat. Although we have grown used to grim accounts 
of school life, Miss Cannan’s schoolmasters could not be 
surpassed in the way of the dismal and_ revolting. The 
heartiest one, who goes to the length of kicking kittens, 8 
rubbed out by a milder colleague, with the most surprisiig 
consequences. Not Too Narrow, Not Too Deep looks at a first 
glance as if it might be a tough thriller, with a bunch of 
convicts escaping froma diabolical island settlement, but 
before they even embark they begin to go all groupy. ‘The 
book may be recommended to admirers of The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back, for it contains a mysterious stranget 
who ‘* changes” his companions: ‘ His voice was loud 
and clear and his eyes kind of sparkled with something that 
made you feel all good inside.” 
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Current Literature 


INDIA AND THE WORLD 
By Jawaharlal Nehru 

Jawaharlal Nehru is today a portent in contemporary 
india. His ardent spirit and reforming temper have made 
him not a wiser, but a more vital force in Indian polities 
his distinguished and patrician father ever was ; and he 
air said to represent in his own person and purpose the 
increasing tempo of political India. Moreover, when in his 
presidential Address_ to the Indian National Congress at 
hore in 1929, which is the first paper printed in this little 
hook (Allen and Unwin, 5s.), he said “ I know the time is 
coming soon when these labels and appellations (of Sikh, 
Yusim and Hindu) will have little meaning and when our 
druggies will be on an economic basis,” he revealed a prophetic 
nse of the future. We may well doubt whether this change 
will come and complete itself “ soon,” but-we cannot doubt 
that the Pandit is right when he sees it coming : and he himself 
has done something to bring it nearer. It is for flashes of 
insight of this kind that this book is valuable. In itself, it has 
neither the scope nor the intrinsic interest of the Nehru 
qutobiography recently published. The larger book was, as 
its title revealed, a picture of the man seen in his own mirror; 
and aremarkably vivid and candid piece of self-portraiture it 
yas. This companion volume, more perhaps an appendix 
than a companion, is less personal ; and in it we see Nehru’s 
cnception of India’s position and destiny in our changing 
world. It is an India emancipated, shedding both the shackles 
of British rule and the trammels of her own past: an India 
in which the peasant enjoys economic freedom from the 
tyranny of tax-gatherer, usurer and landlord, an India purged 
of the evils of orthodox Hinduism and freed from caste. 
Nehru is an emancipator and a Socialist, and this book reveals 
the manner in which he delivers his two-fold message to his 


own people. 


THE INDUSTRY AND TRADE OF JAPAN 
By S. Uyehara, M.Sc. 

It behoves the capable business man to acquire as much 
knowledge as he can of the conditions, methods and progress 
of his competitors and rivals; especially when they are 
successful competitors, and more especially when their 
success is to his detriment. Therefore, this complete and 
exhaustive survey (P. S. King, 12s. 6d.) of the industry and 
trade of England’s recent formidable rival, Japan, can be 
recommended. England and Japan are both island countries, 
surprisingly alike in so many respects, each with its very 
different traditions and proud of its history, formerly allies 
and still bound by strong ties of personal sympathy and 
friendship, But Japan has, in the pa:t ten years or so, emerged 
asa very formidable rival; and the complacent outlook of 
the Victorian captains of industry and Jeading manufacturers 
has been bitterly shattered, and the great world depression 
(also well known to the Japanese, whose vocabulary includes 
a special word for it—‘ fukeiki’’?) has found us _ losing 
our former position as the premier industrialists and 
manufacturers of the world. Perhaps this is due to the 
peculiar world conditions, but it may also be due in some 
respects to the better organisation, equipment, facilities, 
position, or even to the more rational system and control 
of our rivals. At least, in striving towards recovery, this 
question must be thoroughly investigated ; and if only from 
the selfish point of view, this survey which covers the whole 
field of Japanese industry, trade, finance, banking, transport, 
mining, manufactures and distribution, is worthy of attention. 


TOSCANINI 

By Paul Stefan 
This book (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) is not a success. It is 
sentimental, superficial, pretentious, full of spurious Viennese 
charm and frequently lapsing into a very unconvincing mocd 
of lyrical meditation. ‘The facts of Toscanini’s life could 
have been told in half the space occupied by Dr. Stefan, 
who surrounds them with nostalgic reminiscences which add 
nothing and detract a great deal. And yet his adoration is 
sincere, and his musical knowledge genuine; the opportunity 
of writing something really valuable was there, and was 
missed. If Dr. Stefan is not, or does not think himself, 
competent to attempt a detailed, scientific analysis of 
Toseanini’s development as a man and as a musician, 


| even solely as a conductor, a work which one would have 


given a very great deal to possess, he might at least have 


. Tecognised his own limitations, and have turned himself into an 


kermann, into a Ludwig even, and so provided first-hand 
material for some future musicologist. ‘Toscanini, it is known, 


is not. unwilling, in the presence of genuinely interested 
listeners, to speak about music, and in particular about 
opera and about Verdi, whom in his old age he knew intimately 
and admired beyond measure. Perhaps Dr. Stefan’s 
emotional vulgarity would have embarrassed so austere 
and sensitive a man too much: but at least he might 
have tried. Finally, if this book is modelled on Stendhal’s 
musical biographies and is intended to be openly journalistic, 
the anecdotes might have been better and more numerous. The 
book fails at all levels, and is only slightly redeemed by the 
photographs, which are quite interesting, but without com- 
mentary, no more than that. It is unfortunate that this 
ineptitude should have been offered as an act of homage to 
the greatest musician and noblest human figure of our time. 


THE USURPATION OF RICHARD THE THIRD 
Edited by C. A. J. Armstrong 


Two years ago Mr. C. A. J. Arimstrong described in The 
Times a Lille MS. of 1483 in which an Italian priest, fresh from 
a year’s visit to England, narrated the events through which 
Richard the Third, putting his nephew aside, mounted the 
Throne. Mr. Armstrong has now printed the Latin document, 
with a good translation and full notes, in The Usurpation of 
Richard the Third (Oxford University Press, 10s.). The 
author, Dominic Mancini, a scholar of some repute, wrote 
his account of English affairs for his patron, Angelo Cato, 
Archbishop of Vienna, at whose instance Philippe de Commines 
produced his famous memoirs of Louis XI. Mancini’s descrip- 
tion of Edward IV, whom he may have seen, and of the swift 
and sure measures which Richard took to secure the young 
Edward V and to destroy his chief supporters, is clear, un- 
biased and almost entirely accurate in detail. It stops at 
Richard’s coronation, but there is a brief closing chapter on 
London. Now in July, 1483, when Mancini left England, 
** already there was a suspicion that he (the young king) had 
been done away with.” ‘* Whether, however, he has been 
done away with and by what manner of death,” wrote the 
author in the following December, * so far I have not at all 
discovered.” Here then is a contemporary reporting current 
belief that the Princes in the Tower were either dead or in 
grave peril from their uncle as early as July, 1483. The 
Croyland chronicler heard a rumour of their death in October. 
Those who have tried to prove Richard not guilty on the 
ground that Polydore Vergil, More and other historians of 
his reign were Tudor partisans would find Mancini a fatal 
witness for the prosecution. The Italian, by the way, had never 
heard that Richard was a hunchback, or he would have said so. 


MACHIAVELLI AND HIS TIMES 
By D. Erskine Muir 

Not all biographical and historical books have a sufficient 
raison @étre to justify themselves, but Mrs. Muir is to be con- 
gratulated on choosing for her book (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
a subject that gives us food for reflection concerning our own 
times. As a public admission it is important to remember 
that Signor Mussolini has said of The Prince that it is ** a book 
which I would fain style the statesman’s vade mecum,” and 
again, that “it is a doctrine more living today than it was 
four centuries ago.” Machiavelli is important because he 
wrote that book, and not for any other reason. However, a 
portrait must be put into a frame, so Mrs. Muir has with ability 
painted in the Florentine background which includes such 
fascinating persons as Savanarola and Cesare Borgia. From 
this background an interesting picture of Machiavelli emerges. 
Mrs. Muir gives us a very good chapter on Machiavelli as 
playwright and poet— it is clear from the account given of his 
play, Mandragola, that he was a real artist and that only lack 
of encouragement and his bitterness at losing his official post 
turned him to the utterance of the home trutns with which his 
name is now associated. It is also interesting to reflect that 
it was without any hope of gain or glory that Machiavelli sat 
down to write a few notes on the art of government in order 
to take his mind off his personal problems. He records the 
mood in which he retired to his study. Not everyone would 
easily associate the tone of the following sentences with 
** Machiavellianism ”° : 

‘* When evening comes I return to the house, and I go into my 
study. Before I enter I take off my rough country dress, stained 
with mud ; I put on my good robe, and thus fittingly attired I enter 
into the assembly of men of old time. Welcomed by them I feed 
upon that food which is my true nourishment, and which has made 
me what I am. I dare to talk with them and ask them the reasons 
for their actions. Of their kindnezs they answer me, and for the 
space of four hours I suffer no more ; I forget all my injuries, I no 
longer fear poverty or death, I forget myself in them.” 


TRAVEL WITH BAEDEKER 
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Motoring 
The Future of 


Two cars I have recently been driving, each a popular model 
in its own country, England and the United States, have 
made me and two very experienced enthusiasts in motoring 
speculate upon the position here of independent front-wheel 
suspension. In America, where it is neatly called ‘* knee- 
action,” the system has been long established, and there is 
no doubt at all that these American and Canadian cars that 
come over on to the British market are most of them very 
comfortable and pleasant to drive. The initial difficulties 
and drawbacks of the design have been overcome, and I do 
not think there is one example in which there is any steerage 
difficulty or any fortuitous noise. In all important respects, 
independent front-wheel suspension, as made in America, 
seems to have reached the same level of reliability as the 
normal kind. 

In this country very little progress seems to have been 
made. I do not mean that such firms as do turn out inde- 
pendently sprung cars are not up to date in their methods, 
but that the idea does not seem to have caught on. Not 
more than four makes of British cars—five if you count the 
Humber separately from the Hillman—have taken it up, 
while one at least of them, having taken it up, has dropped it. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for anybody who drives various 
kinds of cars, English and American, with and without 
independent suspension, to make a fair decision which, if 
either, of the systems is the better. One of the main reasons 
for this difficulty lies, of course, in the greater weight of the 
British cars. A heavy car will in seven cases out of ten have 
a distinct steering feel, not necessarily inferior to that of a 
lighter car, but different. When, therefore, one is trying to 
appreciate independent suspension as compared with the 
normal type, allowance must be made both ways—and one 
is never sure how far that allowance should go. 

The two cars I tried were the 11-h.p. Singer and the 27-h.p. 
Chevrolet. Last year the Singer had independent suspension 
and has now reverted to the orthodox type. The more 
expensive model of the Chevrolet which I described some 
time ago in The Spectator, has a particularly successful form 
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““Knee-Action ” 


of independent springing, whereas the model I drove 

other day is normally sprung. There is no intentiy 7 
gather, of altering either of these cars, both of them reek 
apparently fully satisfied their designers. What, then * 
the position of independent springing in these two cage, : 

As an ordinary owner-driver, taking the cars out a 
very familiar test run, I could not frankly distinguish a 
much difference between the behaviour of the four pol 
the road. Last year’s Singer was certainly a very A 
fortable riding car. You could, if you wanted to do any in 
so idiotic, drive over outcrops of rock and across Bullies a 
other things which you would avoid in saner Moment 
This year’s, which, by the way, is considerably cheaper, ny 
well-sprung car, not perhaps quite so smooth TUNNINg oye 
normal surface, but at least as smooth as any car of its ty 
I should not have said that the difference in comfort yy 
worth the difference in price. Very much the same ho 
good of the Chevrolet, though in that case the differen 
over really rough surface was rather more marked, On 
ordinary surface and in ordinary driving up to the maxing, 
speed of 80 m.p.h. I do not think that anybody could {4 
whether it was independently sprung or not, but you coy 
certainly drive the more expensive model at higher speed; 
over badly broken surface. In fact, it is not an exaggeratin 
to say that such broken surface hardly made itself fe, 
There again you have the question whether it is worth th. 
extra £60 or £70. And there is yet another point Upon 
which, however, I am not prepared to give a decided opinin, 
The independent springing “lay-out” adds a considerabj 
amount of weight to the chassis, and that weight has, jt 
seemed to me, made the more luxurious car a little leg 
lively than the cheaper model. Weight is the all-important 
factor of today, although, unfortunately, the sensible clains 
of the public for bigger and bigger bodies is making tl 
problem of its reduction more and more difficult. 

Apart from this question of independent suspension, they 
two cars struck me as interesting examples of the cheap 
types in both nationalities. The Singer’s overhead-valvel 
4-cylinder engine has a bore and stroke of 65 x 105, giving 
a cubic capacity of a little under 1} litres. A single dry. 
plate clutch, which has taken the place of last year’s hydraulic 
coupling, carries the drive to a 4-speed gearbox of which 
the ratios are 5.2, 7.6, 11, and 18.8. The saloon body, 
which has six windows, is a particularly sensible and pleasant. 
looking design without any excess of streamline. It is wel 
finished and there is, considering the short wheelbase ¢ 
8 ft. 5in., a surprising amount of room in it. It is wel 
ventilated and the screen allows an unusually wide view o 
the road. The steering is good and the road-holding excep 
tionally so, possibly a shade better than in the independently 
sprung car. The engine is lively and willing, and although 
the maximum comfortable speed is not much over 50 mph. 
on top and 40 on third, you can get along at a useful avery: 
speed without tiring. It climbs hills steadily if not bri 
liantly, and in general is a good example of a cheap, sensible 
car. It costs £230 in the de luve form and £215 in the 
popular. 

The Chevrolet is in most respects identical with the 
independently sprung model already described. It has 4 
six-cylinder engine of about 3}-litres capacity of the familiar 
General Motors type. The only differences that matter at 
that the dearer car has a longer wheelbase, slightly larget 
body, and a synchromesh gearbox. In its cheapest fom 
the normally sprung car costs £265 for the two-door boty 
and £285 for the one I drove, which has four doors ands 
specially roomy built-in boot for luggage and spare wheel 
Making full allowance for the difference in weight of the two 
cars, I still think that the cheaper one is the more lively, 
though of course there is no obvious reason for it. Its 
extremely lively with excellent acceleration, and it runs t) 
to the maximum engine-rate almost without vibration and 
with less noise than the most reasonable man could expett 
On the whole it is not quite so well-sprung as the other, and 
curiously enough, the steering had a little less caster actiol, 
or so it seemed to me. There was no practical different 
in the action of the two gear changes, owing probably to tle 
really excellent clutch fitted to the cheaper model, which 
very nearly gives one the same results as the synchromes! 
on the dearer. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[ Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motors 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adv 


can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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f the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ail 
the epparatus for the mest modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
ishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
fature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
wcupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
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Opinion, ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
siderable North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
has. j cast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
Nas, It seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
ttle les bathing house on the sez:shore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 
Iportant 








> Clains At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ing the ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
Bie croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 








men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
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Finance 
Shipping Problems 


I txink that by common consent the views of our leading 
bankers concerning the financial and economic state of 
the country, as put forward at the annual meetings, 
command wide attention not only from business men but 
from the general public, too, and undoubtedly their views 
have on many occasions impressed successive Govern- 
ments. This is, no doubt, due to some extent to a recog- 
nition of the great position we occupy in the world in 
everything pertaining to banking and finance. I think, 
however, it is quite time that equal attention was given 
to the observations made by our leaders of industry, 
for there was probably never a time when those industries 
were more vital to the welfare of the country as a whole. 
And of our industries none is more vital to this country 
than shipping, and of that industry there are no more 
competent exponents than such men as Lord Essendon, 
the Chairman of Furness, Withy and Co., the Hon. 
Alexander Shaw, Chairman of the P. & O. Steam Navi- 
gation Company, and Sir Alan Anderson, of the Orient 
Line. All of these men have recently made important 
statements concerning our shipping problems, and not 
least with regard to the extent to which that industry 
has been affected in recent years by foreign competition, 
made possible by the subsidies of foreign governments. 
Lorp Essenpon’s Views. 

Last Tuesday the annual meeting was held of Furness, 
Withy and Co., and I would like to draw attention to 
some of the statements made thereat by Lord Essendon. 
The Chairman of Furness, Withy and Co. was able to 
place before the shareholders a more encouraging report 
of that Company than has appeared for some time. 
Profits increased materially, the balance-sheet was a 
thoroughly sound one, with ample provision for depre- 
ciation of steamships, and though, in pursuance of a 
cautious policy, there has been no resumption this vear 
of dividends on the Ordinary Share capital, Lord Essendon 
held out a good hope of such resumption a year hence. 
But if the year has been one of increased profits, it has 
also been one in which shipping problems as a whole 
have come very much to the front, and to some of these 
Lord Essendon referred in striking language. One of 
such references was to that very knotty problem relating 
to the impending new Trade Agreement with Argentina, 
an Agreement which follows a prolonged conference 
with representatives of Australia and New Zealand 
in connexion with rates for the carriage of meat, and 
especially of beef. While fully recognising the general 
principle of aiding our Oversea Dominions, Lord 
Kssendon very naturally has before him the problem of 
our great shipping industry, and it is well that he has, 
because while the interests of his undertaking are, no 
doubt, uppermost in the mind, it is also true that our 
shipping industry and our shipping freights constitute 
one of our most important assets. Concerning this 
impending new Agreement with Argentina, therefore, 
Lord Essendon said : 
* What is needed is an Agreement which gives reasonable 
protection, not merely to the agricultural industry but also to the 
shipping industry, which I consider to be of equal national 
importance, both in times of peace and war, and in the unfortunate, 
although I believe unlikely, event of the latter emergency arising 
at any time, the comparative proximity of South America for 
the supply of meat and other foodstuffs would be-of paramount 
importance. It has also been announced that a tariff will be 
imposed on imported beef. This is as expected, and no reasonable 
objection can be made thereto, provided it is not prohibitive in 
its effect. On top of this, however, it is indicated that power will 
be taken to regulate the volume of imports for a period of three 
years. It is to be hoped that this regulation will not impose any 
material decrease in the quota which has alrecdy cost the shipping 
industry so much. 

ForEIGN SUBSIDIES. 

The only other point dealt with by Lord Essendon to 
which space permits a reference here was his comment upon 
foreign competition, made possible by subsidies from 
foreign governments. He stated that the Furness, Withy 
Line had been obliged to abandon entirely its New 


we 
York-London service, chiefly owing to the com ti 
of the United States subsidised services. He nome 
that by the latest subsidy regulations which have Out 
approved by the United States President, An be 
shipowners engaged in oversea trade will be entitled 
government assistance in regard to both construe 
and operation of their ships, and while our own Pt 
ment has, of course, recently given a subsidy for " 
preservation of tramp tonnage under the British ths 
the cargo liner has had no such assistance, but has : 
encounter the competition of foreign flag vessels whi 
are subsidised, as well as the competition which eNsiy 
from the supply of tonnage being in excess of the deman, 


NeED FoR More Trave. 

In making these comments Lord Essendon did so in 
spirit of attacking the policy pursued by other nations 
but was content with stating the facts and their jn, 
portant bearing on the shipping industry as a who), 
After referring to various measures which might con. 
ceivably be adopted to aid the situation, Lord Essendo, 
emphasised the fact that the true solution of the shipping 
problem must lie in the restoration of internation: 
trade. Every maritime nation, he said, “ seems to }, 
determined to increase its merchant marine, but has 
hitherto not shown commensurate keenness to Increase 
the trade which those ships are designed to carry,” 4 
profound remark which goes very much to the root of 
the shipping problem. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
A.rHouGu there have been some signs of slackening of actiyity 
in the Stock Markets during the past week owing to th 
proximity of August holidays, the tone of most markets 
has kept firm. This has notably been the case with 
British Funds and other high-class investment stocks 
which have been favourably affected by the continued ea 
in money, and also by the continued inflow of gold to th 
Bank of England; this latter circumstance has prompted 
expectations of an easy Money Market in the autumn. Specu. 
lative interest has continued to centre in the market fo 
Industrial shares, and especially for shares in the Iron and 
Steel group, and a further feature has been the fresh advane: 
in Shipping shares. It is, however, in these directions that 
there has been some slackening of activity during the past 
week and also a certain amount of profit-taking ; the latter, 
no doubt, is due, to some extent, to the political situation 
in Europe. The gravity of the Spanish revolution is somewhat 
emphasised by the cancellation of the King’s visit to the 
Riviera and also by the decision of the Premier to remain ia 
this country during the coming Parliamentary vacation. 
* * * * 
THE GROWTH OF SPECULATION, 

It remains to be seen whether the month of August will 
be characterised by a definite pause in Stock Market activity 
or whether, as has happened on some previous occasions, 
what is usually reckoned to be the holiday month turns out 
to be one of considerable activity. I cannot help thinking 
that for the preservation of healthy conditions in the Stock 
Markets it will not be altogether regrettable if those—and 
they must be very many-—who have large profits on paper, 
resulting from purchases during the past year, were to decide 
to effect some realisations. For, as the result of careful 
enquiry in many directions, I am convinced that the speculative 
position in some markets, and especially in the industrial 
section, is getting uncomfortably large. It is almost inevit- 
able that, as a result of a long period of rising prices, there 
should be an ever-increasing desire on the part of an ever 
increasing number of individuals to seek capital appreciation 
through a rise in values of securities. During the past four 
years this rise has represented a capital appreciation of many 
hundreds of millions of pounds, and while it is true that the 
upward movement commenced from a low level, there ’ 
rather a disposition today to anticipate too freely the profit: 
earning power of industrial undertakings in the years t 
come. Such anticipations are of course stimulated at the 
moment by the knowledge of large Government expenditure 
over a few years in connexion with the strengthening of 
the national defences, and the cheapness of money has 


doubtless enabled many individuals to finance their purchases 7 


of stocks and shares on borrowed money. It may be well, 


Continued on page 218. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
_ 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LIMITED 








LORD ESSENDON ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
SHIPPING INDUSTRY 





, Ordinary General Meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd., 
yas held at the Registered Office, Furness House, London, E.C., on 
Tuesday, July 28th, 1936. 

The Lord Essendon, who presided, said that the Balance-Shect 
was, he ventured to believe, a document which was sound and 
ncumbered by any dead wood. The Profit and Loss Account 
also gave cause for reasonable satisfaction, although it was a matter 
t to the Directors that once again it was considered 
desirable to recommend a policy of prudence in preference to the 
nt of a dividend on the Ordinary share capital. Naturally, 
it was hoped to resume the payment of dividends at as early a date 
as possible. If last year’s profits were maintained and improved, 
as he hoped would be the case, this might be possible next year. 
Of course, the full dividend had been paid regularly on the Pre- 
ference share capital, and whilst their profits at £415,310 showed 
an increase of about £20,000 compared with 1935, it was gratifying 
to be able to report that this increased figure had been possible 
without bringing in anything from reserves. Non-recurring items 
there were, as was usually the case, but the important points were 
that dividends on investments, earnings on shipping properties 
and branch office profits all showed material improvements. 


pay me 


ALLOCATION OF PRrRortrs, 


After adding to the profit for the year the amount brought forward 
from 1935, the total was £618,443, from which had been deducted 
the Preference share dividend, which absorbed £57,656, and they 
had transferred £350,000 for depreciation, leaving an amount of 
$210,787 to be carried forward to the current year. 

Their New York-Bermuda service had shown a considerable 
improvement, the number of passengers having exceeded those 
carried in the previous seasons. In the carriage of chilled beef and 
frozen meat from the South American countries, their company’s 
interests were chiefly centred in the Furness Houlder Argentine 
Lines and the Houlder Line, Ltd., in which a large amount of 
capital was invested. The value of British shipping engaged in the 
transport of meat from South America he believed approached 
$20,000,000. It was to be hoped that the interests of British 
shipping would not be overloaded or submerged in the negotiations 
fora new Trade Agreement. What was needed was an agreement 
which gave reasonable protection, not merely to the agricultural 
industry, but also to the shipping industry, which he considered 
to be of equal national importance, both in times of peace and war, 
and in the unfortunate, although he believed unlikely, event of the 
latter emergency arising at any time, the comparative proximity 
of South America for the supply of meat and other foodstuffs would 
be of paramount importance, 


In the trade between New York and South Africa, which had also 
been developed by the Prince Line over a long period of years, they 
had been involved in‘a conflict of interest which they had been 
powerless cither to prevent or control. As a consequence, freight 
rates had been reduced to an unprofitable level, a situation which 
had been forced upon the established Conference Lines, consisting 
of one United States Line, one German and five British, in order to 
naintain their standing in the trade. 

Unrair CoMPETITION. 

Referring to foreign competition, he said that by the latest 
subsidy regulation which had within the past few weeks been 
approved by the United States President, American shipowners 
engaged in overseas trade would be entitled to Government assist- 
ance in regard to both construction and operation of their ships. 
Briefly, the regulations provided for a construction subsidy, repre- 
senting the difference between the cost of building vessels in 2 
United States shipyard and the cost of building similar vessels in 
4 foreign yard. Provision wes also made for devising means by 
which importers and exporters of the United States could be induced 
to give preference to vessels under the United States flag. In con- 
trast with this protection of American liner services, our own 
Government had, he thought rightly, given a subsidy of £2,000,000 
last year, and again this year, for the preservation of tramp tonnage 
under the British flag. The cargo liner, however, had no assistance 
from the Government, but had to encounter the competition of 
foreign flag vessels which were subsidised, and the competition 
Which ensued from the supply of tonnage being in excess of the 
demand—in other words, from the contraction of international 
trade without any adequate contraction in the amount of tonnage 
available to carry the reduced volume of trade. The remedy which 
he proposed some four years ago, of avoluntary laying-up agreement, 
Was not considered universally practicable ;_ there followed a pro- 
posal for a contributory laying-up agreement which, however, had 
hot received the necessary measure of support. The only other 
remedy he could suggest for the immediate relief of the shipping 
industry was one which had always been abhorred, and was still 


¥ abhorred, viz. that subsidies and discriminations should be met by 


C01 > KY . ° ° ° 
counter subsidies and counter discriminations. 


The report and accounts were unanimously udoepted. 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... ‘aaa “a aaa pee ia £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ove ine pe ai par as £2,475,600 
Currency Reserve a ea ows aaa ake £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. "eposits for fixed periods received. 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... He? Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund -... 7 a “a Yen 129,150,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay. Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seaitle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacis General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
| Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 


| Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,857,143 
Deposits - - - - - - £64,009,174 


World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


| LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2; | 
West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 

West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 

Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
249 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 216.) 
however, to remember that there is a limit to upward as 
well as downward movements and also to recognise the present 
unsettled political outlook in Europe. 
* * * * 
Soutn AMERICAN BANKING, 

In view of the recent acquisition of the old Anglo-South 
American Bank by the Bank of London and South America, 
special interest attaches to the meeting of the latter, held 
last week, Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease, now a peer, and the 
Chairman of the bank, presiding. Referring to the impending 
absorption of the Anglo-South American Bank, he expressed 
the view that it was only a matter of common sense that the 
two English banks operating for the most part in South 
America should avoid unnecessary competition between each 
other and come together to form a single strong English bank, 
The arrangement, he said, had met with very general approval 
by the authorities, the Press and the public, both here and 
abroad. This statement undoubtedly correctly expresses 
the situation, for many private advices received in the City 
from South America indicate satisfaction in that country 
with regard to the amalgamation. 

* * * * 
Soutnu Arrican Frxep Trust, 

I have received particulars of the Unit Securities and Trust 
Company of South Africa, Ltd. It is an undertaking incor- 
porated in South Africa somewhat on the lines of the fixed 
trusts in this country, but in several respects it differs as 
regards details and methods of operation. Being a South 
African concern it only deals with securities of companies in 
that country, and the trustees are the Johannesburg Board 
of Executors and Trust Company, and the South African 
and General Investment Trust Co., Ltd., of Johannesburg, 
both concerns, I believe, being of good standing. The Trust 
issues unit certificates, obtainable in seven units, prices at 
the moment varying from £8 to £28 and the yields from 5 per 
cent. to over 9 per cent. according to the unit. The company 
itself has a nominal capital of £250,000, with £116,500 issued 
and fully paid up. ‘To describe the details of these units 
would be impossible in the short space at my disposal, but I 
understand that a full official handbook can be obtained by 





—_— 








AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies, 


TRI | 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank, 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 3} per cent. to 4 per cent. 
Price of Units, 29th July, 21s. 6d. 
TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO.LTD. 


MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 
29 CORNHILL * LONDON * E.C.3 MANSION HOUSE 5467 


For full particulars apply to Man. Director for Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares Handbook. 
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Bank of South Africa at 10 Clements Lane, E.C, 
* * * * 
TROJAN (Hoiprncs), Limirep, 


At the meeting, held last Monday, of Trojan 
Limited, the Chairman, Mr. F. L. Blow, showed tha 
had been lost by the subsidiary company in pressin 
the new factory. Moreover, he stated that the con 
working to full capacity at the existing works, an 
orders in hand would keep the company busily employed wi 
the end of the year. The company’s operations are la , 
connected with commercial vehicles and the Chairman sly 
that new types of such vehicles, specially suitable for Tailyy 
companies and large fleet owners, were under conside 
He also stated that the company’s technical staff haq bee 


aircraft industy 


concentrating on:work in connexion with the 

and in the execution of Government orders. 
* * * * 

AN INDUSTRIAL JUBILEE, 


Falk, Stadelmann and Co., Ltd., manufacturers of gasmantis 
and electrical fittings, have just recently attained thei 
Golden Jubilee, and at the annual meeting held last Wek 
Mr. Max Falk, the Chairman, was able to present & Very poo 
report to the shareholders with an increase in the diy) 
raising it to 10 per cent. While, as already stated, the Veit 
was a good one for the company, it appears that seven 
competition has had to be faced in many directions, and th 
Chairman explained that the constant increase in productiq 
costs had not been accompanied by a corresponding advan 
in selling prices. Nevertheless, he spoke hopefully with Tegan 


to the prospects for the coming year. 
* * * * 
Some Rattway ReEsuts. 


In considering the results of the past half-year’s workiy 
announced during last week by the Southern and the Loni 
and North Eastern Railway, I think that some allowan 
must be made for the adoption by the directors of the 
concerns of a cautious attitude in view of the uncertainty 
with regard to future working expenses, while the questin 
of the whole or partial restoration of cuts in wages is «i 
undetermined, to say nothing of some uncertainty whic 
seems to surround the question of revised ratings. In tk 
case of the Southern Railway the dividend of 1 per cat, 
on the Preferred is the same as a year ago, but while tly 
revenue figures indicate an increase in railway receipts i 
£190,000, the amount was practically absorbed by an inerey 
With regard to the matiy 
position, the Board state that the company is still payiy 
on the old assessments and £125,000 has, therefore, bea 
deducted on account of estimated over-payments. 


of £183,000 in working expenses. 


* * * * 
L.N.E.R. STATEMENT, 


The directors of the London and North Eastern Railny 
have also announced dividends at the same rates as a yw 
ago, namely, the full distributions upon both the Guaranted 
Stocks, consideration of dividends upon other stocks beity 
deferred until the end of the year. The gross receipts ¢ 
the Railway and ancillary business and miscellaneous m 
income rose by £819,000, but here again working expen 
advanced proportionately, so that the net gain in receipt 
was only £13,000. In noting this increase in expenses, ho 
ever, it is satisfactory to find that the increase is apparent! 
partly connected with outlays for new rolling stock. Tk 
additional expenditure in wages and salaries was £222,Mh 
so that some of the rise in expenditure was apparently ofi 


special and not necessarily recurring character. 
* * * 1 
NEW IssuES AND THE INVESTOR. 


During the past few weeks a considerable change has taki] 
place in the attitude of investors towards new _ issues 
capital of the trustee type. A short time ago the man] 
apparently anticipated some fairly pronounced early ris! 
money rates, and this, coupled with the fact that a certalg. 
amount of congestion had arisen as the result of a 
of Corporation Loans, occasioned a general holding back 
the part of the investor from new issues of capital of thé 
type. Accordingly, there was a pause in such flotationy 
and now that there seems to be a general expectation of ef 
money in the autumn, quite a good response has been giv” 
to recent issues of capital by Home Corporations. A ceri 
number of flotations by industrial companies have also be 
made lately, and in the case of the offer by Bowater’s Pap4 
Mills of an issue of 700,000 7} per cent. Cumulative Preferet" 
shares of £1 each, at the price of 30s. a share, there was ql! 
a sensational response from the investor, so that it was 
possible to make any allotment except to shareholders 


Bowater’s and certain aftiliated concerns. 


[July 31, 1934 
——— 


applying to Barclays Bank (D. C. and O.), or to th, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
aN 
FALK, STADELMANN & COMPANY 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 
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COMPANY’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 









th annual general meeting of Falk, Stadelmann and Co., 


fiftie 
Mics held on July 23rd, at 91 Farringdon Road, E.C. 


d., was 












loved unt Wt, Max Falk (the Chairman) said: The improvement generally 
Are lanpeh fi jn the country’s trade. has continued during the past year, and 
man stat we have shared in this notwithstanding the severe competition 
for rally whieh has had to be faced in many classes of the goods produced 


ys. At the same time there has been a constant increase in 
production costs, due to the higher price of raw materials and the 

ward tendency of wages, while there has been no corresponding 
sdvance in selling prices. Following the revival in the engineering 
industries, some difficulty has also been experienced latterly in 
obtaining the necessary labour, particularly in the Midlands and 
Lancashire, where some of your works are situated. 

The various works have been well employed throughout the year. 


\sideratiy, 
Thad beg 
ft industy 


8S Mantly The Electrical Accessories Works, producing metal as well as 
ined the Duroid accessories, have been particularly busy during the period 
last Weg mder review, a number of new types having been designed which 
Very guy pave found favour by reason of their technical advantages. The 
dividen, Incandescent Burner and Accessories Works have also produced 
, the yom a number of new types, enabling us to remain in the forefront of 
Lat seven this industry. ae . a ace ms 

$5 ad thy The Incandescent Gas Mantle Works.—Conditions in this industry 
rodueti have improved, although the demand is not an increasing one. 
y adv: "WM ‘the Electric Light Fixtures Works continue to design and produce 
= Advan fitings of distinction and, as one outstanding instance, for the 


ith Teg ‘Queen Mary > we, in co-operation with the furnishing architects 
of the Cunard White Star Line, designed and provided hundreds 
of special lighting fixtures for some of the principal staterooms, the 
stairways, the Turkish baths, and special combination standards 
for the writing-rooms and special staterooms. 








Working The balance-sheet, on the whole, continues to disclose a strong 
€ Loni fnancial position. Your directors have recommended increasing to 
allowane[i— 10 per cent. the dividend to be declared, especially as it was felt to 

Of thief be fitting thereby to mark the occasion of this, our fiftieth, annual 
Certainty meeting. Your directors hope that a similar distribution can be 

questiig maintained in future years. Apart from the augmentation of the 
es is gi meerve fund the amount to be carried forward is increased to £20,752. 


The improved figure of profit, shown at close upon £120,000, 
will no doubt be considered satisfactory. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


ty which 
In th 
per cent, 
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DO YOU KNOW- 


HAT quite the simplest and 
most satisfactory way of 
BUYING A HOUSE is through an 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
POLICY ? 
* 


F you were not aware of this, 

you should get in touch with us 
immediately. We have an excellent 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
which allows you an ADVANCE 
UP TO NINETY PER CENT. of 
value, and TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
in which to repay it. 


* 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 
FUNDS OVER £23,000,000 
Chairman and Managing Director: Sin Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 



















ceipts if 

ie TROJAN (HOLDINGS), LIMITED 
de Tating eer 

l pan 


aT EXISTING WORKS AT FULL CAPACITY 
re, bed __ 
| Tue statutory meeting of Trojan (Holdings), Limited, was held 
on Monday, July 27th, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. F, L. Blow, J.P. (the Chairman), who presided, said that no 
time had been lost by their subsidiary company in pressing on with 
the new factory. Work was well in progress, and by the terms of 


Railny 


5 @ yeu the contract a modern factory covering some 50,000 square feet floor 
aranted MH space would be completed by mid-October, and would enable the 
‘Ss bei output of the company to be increased to a very marked degree 
eipts (Within a few months of the building being completed. The building 


would be on the company’s land, held on a 999 years’ lease, adjoining 
the railway line, and would form a valuable extension to the com- 
pany’s Purley Way freehold works. The company’s other works, 
separated from the site, would be disposed of, and the proceeds 
reserved for improvements and extensions of the new buildings. 


‘ous net 
XPenss 
Teceipi 
2S, hor. 


parent They were working to full capacity at the existing works, and the 
k. Th§ orders in hand would keep them busily employed until the end of the 
222,00) year. Their selling organisation was being strengthened and a 
tly off Programme was being prepared for the energetic marketing of 
Trojan Commercial Vehicles, while steps were being taken to foster 
the overseas export trade. The feature of the Trojan vehicle was a 
munimum of working parts, coupled with a maximum carrying 
capacity—essential factors for economy in maintenance and addition 
stakafe ‘revenue. New types of Trojan commercial vehicles, specially 
sues (pe SWtable for railway companies and large fleet owners, were under 
je Consideration. 
marke esac ae ee - 7 
rise il company’s technical staff had been mainly concentrating on 
till Work in connexion with the aircraft industry and in the execution 
cera «of Government orders. They had designed, experimented with, and 
‘uli «Now finally produced a mechanically controlled airplane gun turret 
ack a on the design of which provisional patents had been taken out by the 
of thie §=Company. ; 
ationp  [f the gun turret proved as valuable as they believed it to be, it 
of ap “ould become a considerable asset to the company. ‘The aircraft 
giv industry, for present demands, replacement and development pur- 
verti ee was of potential importance to their company, and their 
s tors would not miss any opportunity to secure a fair share of 
Pen orders for mechanical requirements. 
e 


The new capital placed at the disposal of the subsidia 
| C ry company 
erent) Would enable them to work to connbdeneble advantage. Subject nd 


5 quit < undue delay being experienced in obtaining the raw materials, 
asm. “directors were confident that the estimates made in the document 
ers ig <SMtAining information for the public at the formation of the 


Ts 
kK company would be fully borne out. 





JUST ONE GUINEA 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who know nothing 
but airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 
Please send your donation to-day for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to D. O. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 

In 1935 we sent away over 36,000 children. This year, owing to lack 

of Funds, we may have to reduce our numbers by several thousands, 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. (University of London.) 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on THURSDAY, OCT. Ist. 


The London Hospital serves the East End of London, and with eight 
hundred and sixty-five beds is the largest voluntary Hospital in England, 
The Out-patient Department, which deals with a hundred thousand new 
patients per annum, is extensively used for teaching. 

The size of the Hospital necessitates a large number of resident medical 
officers. Every year seventy resident house physicians and house surgeons 
and eighty salaried non-resident clinical assistants are appointed from among 
recently qualified students. The opportunities which these appointments 
offer for obtaining clinical experience are invaluable. 

The Medical College is attached to the Hospital and is staffed by Professors 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Bacteriology, Chemical Pathology, Morbid Anatomy 
and Medicine of the University of London. 

Entrance Scholarships and prizes of the total value of £950 are awarded 
annually. Research Funds to the value of £113,000 permit of assistance 
being given to students and graduates engaged in medical_research. 

The Medical College contains a modern Museum of Pathology and a 
Library provided with all the current medical periodicals in charge of a 
full-time librarian. There is also an Athenaeum Club and Dining Hall, a Gym- 
nasium, a Fives Court, and two Squash Courts in the Students’ Hostel. The 
Athletic Ground of 13 acres at Hale End is within easy distance of the Hospital. 

The Hospital is only 20 minutes from Charing Cross and Baker Street 
Stations. For those who wish to live in immediate proximity to the Hospital 
there is accommodation for sixty students in the Students’ Hostel. 

Further details may be obtained from the Dean, Professor William 
Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., or from the Sub-Dean, Dr. A. E. Clark- 
Kennedy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital and Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, who are always pleased to meet student 
wishing to see the Hospital and College. Application for admission shoul 
be made to the Dean. Turner Street, Londen, E.1. 
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ACROSS 


“The Spectator”’ Crossword No. 201 1. Even when solvers of jig- 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than 
first post on Tucsday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 


are surcharged on delivery. | 


Envelopes should 


saw puzzles do this, it is 
hard to accept that it 
results in the best specimens 
of artists’ work ! 


. A rag prevents the serpent 
from getting at you and me! 


. Takes precedence of royalty! 


Envelopes . Style of fiction dealing with 


the adventures of rogues. 
. rev. She should include 4, 


. Fifty after a subtle emana- 
tion. 





4 


. Consistently moderate 
agreement seems now to be 





10 j11 








in custody ! 


. Authorize. 








21. Undeveloped fish ! 


. rev. Even when it is a sweet 














it is sour! 
. Showed off. 








19 


. rev. See 27. 


. Clears. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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. “Baneath tho milk-white 
thorn that . . . the evening 








24 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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gale.” 


. “A winning wave, deserving 





note, 
In the... petticoat.”— 
Herrick. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 209 is the Rev. B. G. Parsons, 


Thorney Abbey Vicarage, Peterborough. 


. Even when we order a 
seamstress to manufacture 
a chemise, we hope the 
result won't be this ! 


What Caesar might have 
cried to the serpent if he 
had come in as Cleopatra 
was about to apply it! 


. It’s fortunate 


ee Letting ‘Tq 


. rev. When with “ 


. Common title deriy 


. Uproars that follow 


_ Bi 


irritable temper oy d 
literally do thist  ™ 


a ATO no}! 
wait upon ‘I woulq: 
Like the poor ea 
‘ * we i; 

adage. Ma 


eng : Merig” 
its unique. Genet 


, in fry 
a shield-bearer, = 


- When the sea does this thy 


result isn’t butter! 


’ Kind of m Muse that Cay 


be fired ? 


Upon 
the appearance of tennis 


players ? 


- You will need a guinea 4 


enter the centres of amphi 
theatres. ; 


2. ““It is not good that tiy 


man should be alone ” coma 
from this. 


. Age brings about: tears i: 


garments ! 


17. Conspectus. 
. rev. The hardest thing {p 


get out of Europe! 


2. rev. Annul. 
. Govern with 25, 
. Vowels. 


SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD NO. 20 


U | Al 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths)—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE'’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
HU = STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
ANKS. 
KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 








MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 





‘for perfect shaving 
comfort and durability 
the “ECLIPSE” SUPER 
RAZOR BLADE is really 
the cheapest on the 
market, 


ONCE TRIED — ALWAYS USED 
Stocked By: BOOTS, TAYLORS, 
TIMOTHY WHITE'S and all Chemists, 


Hairdressers, etc, Pa 





MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 





LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7, 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St,, W.1 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromvd 

Ra., SW. 7, 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 

MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK Bay & LI, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

RYE (Sussex)—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., West 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hom 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 


SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN wivis 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR IX 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. a 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PAbs 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leticrs). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74%, for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2}%, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





a aciuaceieee 
PERSONAL 


—_—— 
LOPHING, BOOTS and SOCKS ot all sizes, particu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REv. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, B. 1 
— 
BEAUTY 


Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death tor £5 5s., Or six annual payments of £1 13. Also 
eontribntory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 

Write now for FREE prospectus S.C.A., 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1, 








CULTURE, REVERENCE. 





an 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 

“Lean... and | will.”—Brittsa INstTiTUTE OF 
practical PSYCHOLOGY, LTp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 








Throughout the long fast-moving train, 
From guard to engine stoker, 

An air of quiet contentment 

Surrounds the TOM LONG smoker. 





———_ 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
josses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 

107 Southampton Kow, W.C.1. gratefully acknowledged. 





ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


AID 





CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS. 


Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
$60 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 
Sik SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. FINN, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 





OUR HOLIDAY PLANS—can they possibly in- 
clude one guinea to send a poor or crippled child 
for a fortnight by the sea ?—'THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
4sD K.S.U., 32 John Street, London, W.C. 1, greatly 
hopes 80. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





IOCESE OF ST. ASAPH.—Applications are invited 
from Lay Members of the Church for the post of 
ieeesan Secretary. Application forms, together with 
\ull particulars of the duties, salary, «c., may be obtained 
from THE SECRETARY, Diocesan Office, St. Asaph, N. 
Waies. A stamped addressed envelope shou.d be 
enclosed. 





NIVERSITY ABERDEEN. 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


OF 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the 
Sppointment of a SENIOR LECTURER in the 
Physiology Department. 

The salary proposed is £600. 

Ss desirous of beimz considered for the office 
ae requested to lodge their names with the Secretary 
lo the University on or before August 15th, 1036. 

The Conditions of Appointment. aud Form of Applica- 
on may be obtained irum Use SECKETARY to the 
University of Aberdeen. 








gre SReity OF BIRMINGHAM, 
Appointment’ of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
Departments of Greek and Latin, 





Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 

CTURER in Classics, f 
wee tane £300 perannum. Duties to begin October Ist 

38. Six copies of application, with not more than three 
testimonials or references, must be sent, on or before 
September 14th, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

C. G. BURTON, 


Secretary. 
The University, , 
Edmund Street, 

Birmingham 3, 
Juiy, 1936. 








ECYPT : SUDAN 
INDIA : CEYLON 


i 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive tee for board, tuition and books 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


DOLGELLEY, 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





7 SDAILE. 
4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOK GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years, 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.), 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields, 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerks to the Governors, 10 Melviile Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

















MINIMUM PASSAGE 
idee RATES. AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo! on 
rite . individual lines tor girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
‘ park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
particulars PORT SAiD £24 prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
r entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
of special BOMBAY £40 Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
off-season KARAC HI 
—— 3 aa . ‘ " 
facilities. COLOM BO £41 by SWICH mon —— FOR GIRLS, 
CALCUTTA £45 | Thorough Generat Education. Preparation for School 
—ryr and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 


in comfort by Steamers 

RAVEL specially designed and 

equipped to meet Eastern conditions. You 

can have all the amenities of luxurious travel 

with extremely moderate rates by booking 
your passage by— 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITY< HALL LINES 


104.6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel.: AVENUE 9340. 

Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 

75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9222. 


Spanair Ee 96 BE RR ETE a 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


XAMINATION COACHING UNDER SOUND 
E CONDITIONS.—Expert individual coaching for 
Schovl Certificate, University, Service and professional 
entrance exams., with care of character, health and 
careers, No abnormal boys. Ten years’ successes. 
Apply, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon. 








NLY “BOOK AUTHORISED BY  H.M.C. 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 





Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&e. ‘Schools, Careers, Professions, &e. 10s, 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book PRESS, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1.., 


@ YUGOSLAVIA 


THE DALMATIAN RIVIERA 


16 days 
Escorted by Mr. J. G. Sanders 
Departures Aug. 1, 22, Sept. 12 


25 Gns. 
PIONEER TOUR 


23 days 
DALMATIA — ALBANIA — GREECE 
Escorted by Mr. A. Hermelin 
Leaving Sept. 12 


45 Gns. 


Also 16 days economy tour—LAKE BLED 
—12 gns. Departures every Saturday 
Write for full particulars of tours and travel 


to this delightful country. Obtainable only 
from the official 


YUGOSLAV ‘TRAVEL BUREAU 


25 Cockspur St, S.W. 1. WHI 2094, 














trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. A limited number of Scholarships for 





Boarders are available.—Apply for particulars and 
prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS, 
COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


OWTHER 
L, (Bodelwyddan Castle, Abergele, N. Wales). 

CHAIRMAN: Sir J. W. Ronald Macleay, G.C.M.G. 

HEADMISTRESS: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 

Public boarding schoot for 240 girls, ages 7-19, recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Pupi's prepared for 
external and University entrance examinations. Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and Art Courses. 
All games, swimming and riding. Private golf course, 
400 acres of park. 2 and mountain air. Thoroughly 
varied diet, fresh frnit and salads daily. Entrance and 
leaving scholarships. Entire charge of children from 
abroad, if desired. 








UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—Sound 
Q) modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicraits, &c.—Particulars trom 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





JNIVERSITY OF bIRMINGHAM, 
THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 
OCTOBER Sth, 1936. 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Separate Syllabuses and Pamphlets containing full 
intormation are published as foliows: 


1. Faculty of Science, 

2. Faculty of Arts, 

3. Faculty of Medicine, 

4. Faculty of Commerce, 

5. Faculty of Law, 

6. Regulations tor Higher Degrees and Postgraduate 

Diplomas, 

7. Department of Social Study, 

8. Department of Education, 

9. School of Malting and Brewing, 

10. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates, 

11. Pamphiet—** The Law Student and the University,” 


and will be sent upon application to the Registrar. 

In the Medical School courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final Honours 


Examinations of the Law Society, and for tbe Bar 
Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities may, 


after one year’s stady or research, take a Master’s dezrve. 





AR, SOLICITORS and LL.B. EXAMINATIONS, 
DAVIES’S announce that they have taken over the 
private teaching practice of the late. 
DR. W. NEMBHARD HIBBERT 
Half a centuary of expertence: over 4,000 successes, 
DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. Li, 
Park 4414/5. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES—Continued 









AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 


se 


Principal : 




















HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 

(University of London.) 
Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 

The Michaelmas Term commences On Thursday, 
October Ist, 1936. The College prepares women students 
for the London degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in February, 
1937.—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
















QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL 
67 Quee n’s Gate, London, 5.W. 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT, - 
Seven months’ intensive Course, £55. - 
Prospectus on application. Western 693 


COLLEGE, 





: on 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEGE.—ARVEYES-VILLARS, 
SWITZERLAND. 4,100 feet up on a-sdutlr slope of 
the Alps. An English school for boys from 12 to 19, 
offering individual education and care. Preparation 
for all English examinations and for Universities and 
Army. Modern Languages. Health, Character. 
Winter and other sports. Scouting.—Particulars from 
Headmaster, J. M. 8. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.), who 
will arrange interviews in London. : 


VaUD, 





















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS invited forward MSS all description for pub- 
lication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. £50 
ri ash for Poems.-STOCKWELL, LTv., 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 












ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss N. MCFARLANE (C), The Study, 96 Marine Parade, 


Leigh-on-Sea. 
N AKE MONEY 
paid literary 


firms buying.—E. E. 





writing tiny Sentiments, 
work. 56 English and 
SERVICE, 1 (3S) Glenside, 


Highest 
American 
Plymouth, 





ie FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8: 












CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981, 
“SCARLET PIMPERNEL” (A) and * BREW- 
STER’S MILLIONS ” (U). Retained by demand. Com. 
Monday, Aug. 10th, “ GHOST GOES WEST” (A) and 
“ ESCAPE ME NEVER” (A). 








a 
MISCELLANEOUS 








ONEGA 
Stocki 


request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free Si 


L Handwoven Tweed, selected, ndk 
ngs and Wader Socks. Tweed pattems neat 


tate, 





wi 


: ——____ 
AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anyt 


to sell 


a a announcements to the notice o 
1ousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid ( 

advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters} t laste 
and should reach 7'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gow 
London, W.C. 1, 


eck. Dise 


73% for 26 


or professional services to offer are invited 
f the many 


per insertion, 
er § 
with remittance by Tuesday of each 
ounts :—24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
and 10% for 52. 





AVE 


You 
‘BLATTIS ” 
univ ersally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe: 
extermination 
Branches, 
Crookesmoor, 


Stores, 


COCKROACHES? Then bay 

UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots! 
or Sole Makers. Howarras, 433 
Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4,6, post free, 





21 





Gus 
K 


Write for 


54 Cookridge Street, 


OF 

DRESSES.-— 
s.3 With short sleeves from 23s. 
sent on approval. 


TAILORED MACCLESFIELD giix 
Models to measure during sale from 


6d. Specimen dros 


catalogue = patterns.—LEop1ay, SP, 
Leeds. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 











A fascinating ‘four ‘months? Cruise 
visiting more than 30 ports and places 


z 


Oxford. 


BINGDON-ON-THAMES, 
comfortable Country House Hotel 6 miles from 
Large gardens. 


—————.. 
Caldecott House —\4 





in 23 different “countries. ‘An ea- 
chanting voyage by the World’s 
Wonder Ship, 


EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


largest ever to circle the globe: Spacious, 
airy apartments, public rooms designed by 
famous artists, full-size tennis court, squash 
court, Olympian pool. Limited Membership. 


RE 


HU 
Nr. 


Reautiful grounds, 
popular for families on leave. 

TURKISH AND ELEcTRIC Ligut Barus, 
Write for Dlustrated Tariff. 


STFUL HOLIDAY, 

NTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 

TEIGNMOUTH, SoutH Devon, 
Established 1873. 





Good centre for sports, Long 





First-class only.” 


From Monaco Jan. 23, 1937. 
Minimum Rate : :438.Gns 


(including standard shore at 
For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or 


EAUTIFUL 
All footpaths reopened. 
VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
water, electric light, Swiss balconies. 
pool, 


woodla 


LAKELAND. 
BUTTERMERE, 


Nine-hole course, hot 
Fairy Dell bathing 
nd walks. 





Cnodion 


ELGRAV 


—Room and breakfast, 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347, 


E CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1,) 
5s. 6d. a night, or 30s, 





WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM if 


Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


‘WHtehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 


ROITWICH 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites 
Illd, Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


24 ne 


SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


»w rooms with radiators, A.A. RAC, 





thester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, B elfast & Dubiin 


JDINBU RGH. 
“4Crescent. Tgms.: 


—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
**Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. $1295, 














ANSDOWN 
sea level, 


Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. 






GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600ft, above 
south aspect, deligtti. grounds. Newly dec, 
From 4 gns, 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





MN ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
M Hydro. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. 


Illus. 1 


Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
-rospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





V ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
4 SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin. 
Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
103 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 












WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EFRESH 


Ask for Desc a e List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HO the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHME N = HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


W. 








YOURSELVES in English Country, 


TELS managed by 


P,R. H. As NE an 193 REGENT 
STREET, 








Paap YE — AGES.—For preserving, &c., 12 1b. 6s. 6d., 
. 40 1b. 18s, 6d. Carriage paid E ngland 
= Ww hey —FRANK RoOscok, Steeple Morden, Royston, 
erts, 





YURREY, 
os quarters, 
Apply for List * 
TRUST,’ 


> Pruc 







TRUST INNS for excellent country 
situate «din the loveliest part of Surrey. _ 

8,” stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
le ntis al Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 








] EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 


W 








COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048), 







































HOLIDAYS 
5 we LET.—Aug, Sept. Lrick Bungalow. All elec, 
Garage. Facing sea. 6 beds. Sailing. 





Tennis, 
75 Tadworth Road, N.W. 2. 























Hayling Is.— 
\ YRITE for new de luxe book of beautiful country 

mansion, 1,000 acres park ; sight of sea ; residen- 
tial from 5 guineas week. Also newest special treatments 
for rheumatic and allied disabilities —Address;: TuE 
{HEUMA Spa OF WaALEs, Kinmel Hall, Abergele, North 
Wales. ’Phone ; Abergele 156, 






























TARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 


—Room 


8.W.1.). 
and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly ; wie 


dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s, to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vie. 72 








—- 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


To ensure being able to obtain a copy of 
THE SPECTATOR phile on holiday, we 
respactfully suggest to our readers that they 





HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





should place an order with a newsagent in the ; 
town in which they are. staying, or instruct 
us fo send a copy each week to their tempor- 
ary address. Communications on this subject 
should be sent to: 


THE SALES. MANAGER, 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 



































in Gren eat ‘Britai nu shy Ww. 





Sreaseur AND Sons, 
No. 99 





ieinted in 

















KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 


(Tels. : 


Messrs. F. D. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 


AND CO., 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & SEIGey 


> 1147/8) (Tel. : 240) (Tel. : 938 


—___—$—— 








L1p., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, and 
Gower Street, London, W.C, 1—Friday, July 31: 1936, 





published by Tue Spectator, Ltp,, at their offices 


















